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and further, to pay to Mixnre F. Morse and 
Roste C, Morse each $2000 a year during their 
lives, respectively, until marriage, when the an- 
nuity of the one marrying shall cease ; the prop- 
erty and estate aforesaid to rest absolutely in the 
said Lucy and her heirs forever, subject only as 
aforesaid ; and the said trust shall not affect her 
right freely to. dispose of and transfer any such 
property. 

2. I give and bequeath to my sister, Mrs. Mary 
G. Hooker, stock in the Narraganset Steam 
ship Company of the par value of $100,000, for 
her sole and separate use forever. 

8. L appoint my said wife and my friend Esen 
D. Jorvay, of Boston, executors of this my last 
will and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 6th day of January, 1872. 
James Fisk, Jun. 


[u. 8. ] 


inations for the two chief oftices should be 
determined by local considerations. If the 
President were taken from the North, the 
Vice-President would be selected from the 
South; or if one were from the West, the 
other would be from the East. Indeed, this 
had gone so far that if one were from a Free 
State, it was thought only fair that the oth- 
er should be from a Slave State; and tn 
1856, when Colonel FREMONT, from Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Dayton, from New Jersey, 
were nominated for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, the ticket was denounced as 
“sectional.” In 1868 there were conspicu- 
ous and able Republicans in all the Eastern 


| States, but the Convention, sitting in Chi- 
| cago, nominated a President from Illinois 


Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the | 


testator to be his last will and testament in the 
presence of us, who have hereto subscribed our 
names as witnesses, at his request, and in the 
presence of each other. 

Tuomas G. SHerman, No. 316 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York. P 

Jay Goutp, No. 578 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

F. Wiis Fisuer, M.D., Grand Central Hotel 


When Mrs. Fisk arrived at the hotel, about 
seven o'clock Sunday morning, he was rapidly 
sinking, and continued to grow worse until a 
few minutes before eleven o'clock. ‘Then all 
who were watching around the bedside could 
see that the end was at hand. The mysterious 
change was upon him. Hie breathing became 
only short, convulsive gasps. 
sign of agony in the unconscious man. ‘There 
was no contortion of the face, no twitching of 
the muscles, no movement of the limbs. Calm- 
ly and peacefully this life, which had been so tur- 
bulent, ebbed away, and at fifteen minutes to 
eleven o'clock James Fisk, Jun., was dead. 
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Average Weekly Circulation for the last 
Three Months, 160,000 Copies. 


SH The Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sen? out gratui- 
tously with this Number of Harrne’s WEEKLY contains 
several fine illustrations—the “ Home ror Lost Dogs,” 
“Spanisu Baiganps Sunruwep wHiLe Divipine THEIR 


Boory,” ete. ; the continuation of “ Pook Miss Fixcu” 


’ 


and “ Lory Kireonnty ;” and a rich variety of miscel- 


(aneous reading matter, 

S@™ The Publishers desire to call attention to the se- 
ries of Literary and Pictorial SuprLemEnts issued gra- 
tuitously with Harren’s Bazan, in which appear the 
most attractive Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the moat 
eminent writers of England and America, with splendid 
illustrations from the hands of well-known Masters of 
Design. As a Journal of Famiry Reape, combining 
the moat attractive forms of literary, artistic, and social 
entertainment with practical instruction and informa- 
tion respecting Fashions, Dress, Household Matters, etc., 
the Bazan presents unsurpassable attractions, 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

OME time ago a private letter from the 
kK Vice-President was published, in which 
he said to his friend that he intended at the 
close of his term to retire from public life. 
The expression of this determination was re- 
ceived with very great regret by the Repub- 
lican party, which has always found in Mr. 
CoLrax a most faithful and honorable rep- 
resentative. A man of what would be call- 
ed singular good fortune, and of very great 
personal popularity, he has passed from point 
tu point of honorin public life without a touch 
Of a sim- 
ple, frank, and generous nature, but very 
shrewd and sincere, he is emphatically a 
man of the people, who has never forfeited 
the confidence whit h he has once obtained, 
As editor, representative in Congress, Speak- 
er of the House, and President of the Senate, 
his course has commanded universal approv- 
al, and even the shafts shot at him by politic- 
al hostility have been very harmless. When 
he was taken suddenly ill in the Senate at 
the close of the last session, the expression 
ol sy mp thy in the « ountry Was as spontane- 


Of serious reproac h or suspicion. 


ous as it was general and hearty, and there 
are very few public men who are to-day bet- 
ter known or more trusted than Mr. COLFAX. 

He has, indeed, been often mentioned as a 
most “available” candidate for the Presi 
dency, and it was hoped at one time by those 
who are opposed to the renomination of 
General Grant that trouble at least might 
be made by insisting upon presenting Mr. 
Cotrax. He, however, very plainly and 
early declared for the renomination of the 
President, as most desirable for the country 
and for the party ; nor has he ever expressed 
any desire that his inclination to retire from 
the public service should be disregarded. In- 
deed, there is no man who has a more grate- 
ful sense of the popular kindness which he 
has always received, and of which his nomi- 
nation to the Vice-Presidency was a striking 
illustration. 

It had become a tradition that the nom- 


But there was no | . : : : : 
| in any degree with either side in the warm 


| controversy upon that subject. 





and a Vice-President from Indiana, and the 
association of the names of GRANT and COoL- 
FAX was instantly and universally hailed as 
peculiarly fortunate and happy, and nowhere 
more heartily than in New England. 
During his term of office the Vice-Presi- 
dent has certainly not lost his hold upon the 
respect of the country or the confidence of 
the party. Always a devoted Republican, 
and in full sympathy with the most ad- 
vanced Republican ideas, he has the tact 
which disarms bitter hostility, and the good 
common-sense which is invaluable in the 
conduct of affairs. Although personally a 
friend of the President, and deeming his 
renomination desirable, he is not identified 


The New 
York Tribune, which judges the President 
very rigorously, is always, and justly, most 
friendly to the Vice-President. He is, in 
fact, one of the most generally trusted men 
in the party. He owes too much to it to 
deny any honorable claim which it may make 
upon him. Even his wish to retire, sincere 
as it undoubtedly is, would, we are sure, 
yield to a conviction that his continuance in 
public life was desired by that party for its 
own harmony and for the promotion of its 
principles. 

No man is readier than the Vice-President 
to own that every thing which he has hon- 
orably desired of the party has been grant- 


| ed him, and no one is more swift to name 





the Republican chiefs who might well be 
called to succeed him. Nor do we suppose 
that he is in the least blind to the fact 
that his declared intention of withdrawal 
has naturally aroused expectation and hope 
in other quarters. Indeed, no political lead- 
er more accurately apprehends the situa- 
tion, or is more honorable and generous in 
his feeling toward all his fellow-Republic- 
ans. But as the time approaches for defi- 
nite consideration and consultation in re- 
gard to the nominations, and as there is nat- 
urally the most general desire among Re- 
publicans to understand precisely the feel- 
ing of the Vice-President, we are very sure 
that we are not wrong in saying that if the 


| Convention should decide that a name so 


justly popular as his would insure greater 
harmony and promise surer success, without 
asserting the slightest claim, and in grateful 
sense of duty to his party, he would not re- 
fuse to yield his preference to the wishes of 
his party friends. 





THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is sometimes objected to the President’s 
scheme of reform of the civil service that by 
leaving the power of removal untouched, it 
permits an improper political pressure upon 
the officers. If the appointing power has 
any point to carry, it is said, it will be un- 
derstood that all subordinates must help, or 
they will be removed. It is undoubtedly 
true that if the power of removal is left free, 
it may be sometimes abused. In private 
offices, also, it may unquestionably be 
abused; that is to say, clerks may be re- 
moved for personal reasons independent of 
their general efficiency. But such removals 
are obviously exceptional. Now the rules 
of the President are to be judged by their 
general spirit and character. The difficulty 
really complained of by the objection to 
which we refer is that of patronage. But 
the rules renounce patronage as the princi- 
ple of appointment, and, therefore, they de- 
stroy the occasion of the abuse of the power 
of removal. 

The practical working of the difficulty 
proposed is supposed to be that the head of 
an office would signify to his subordinates 
that they were to do certain political jobs, 
and if they declined, they would be removed. 
Or an influential politician would dictate to 
the head of the office certain work to be 





done by the subordinates, and if he declined, | 


the politician would procure his removal; 
and that thus the presemt terrorism which 
makes many office-holders the active mana- 
gers of politics would continue. But if any 
individual officer were removed in this way, 
there could be no security that his successor 
would not be still more recusant. Hence 
the offense usually charged against the head 
of an office at a convention or elsewhere, that 
he buys votes by the promise of appoint- 
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ments, becomes impossible. He can not 
promise an appointment, be -ause that will 
depend upon an examination and a proba- 
tion. And that being the case, his desire to 
manage a convention in that manner disap- 
pears, because neither his own place nor 
that of his subordinates would depend upon 
the result. 

It may be said that although what we 
state may be true abstractly of the Presi- 
dent’s scheme, if it were law o confirmed 
tradition, yet that as it depends at presen: 
wholly upon the President himself, every of- 
fice-holder is naturally desirous to secure the 
re-election of the President, and will do what 
he can to promote it. That may be true, but 
that in itself is no objection to the scheme. 
The President having identified himself with 
a most desirable reform, will naturally be 
supported by the friends of that reform, 
whether in or out of office. That those who 
are in office may abuse their authority is 
possible, but they will have no motive to 
abuse it except to gratify the President; 
and he, by adopting the rules, has declared 
that the service is to cease to be the reward 
of mere party activity. If he should publish 
a proclamation stating that office - holders 
need no longer consider their manipulation 
of primaries and conventions to be the con- 
dition of their retaining office, he would only 
do more ostentatiously what he has already 
done. And no such formal proclamation 
would really dispose of the objection, be- 
cause it would still be said that the heads 
of offices, anxious to secure themselves by 
the President’s re-election, would require 
the illicit service complained of, and remove 
those who did not render it. Meanwhile, to 
forbid all who hold subordinate offices from 
taking such part in politics as their tastes 
and talents dictate would be a most unjust 
stigma, and a fatal blow at the honorable ef- 
ficiency of the service. 

It seems not to be clearly apprehended 
that if the reform is to be made by the Pres- 
ident, every thing depends upon his good 
faith. If he be false, no possible scheme 
which depends upon him would secure any 
good result. A man of bad faith does not 
voluntarily restrain himself by rules of his 
own adoption. Such a man uses rules mere- 
ly to mask ill purposes. The present rules 
are entirely adequate if the President means 
what he says; and if he does not, no rules 
which depend upon his will could be suffi- 
cient. The Chicago Times, a rebel newspa- 
per during the war, and which, therefore, 
hates the General who received the sword 
of LEE, says that “ Mr.GRaN® as Mr.GRANT’S 
record shows, ean lie and will lie.” That pa- 
per, therefore, thinks the President’s scheme 
“thin twaddle.” So it is, if its view of him 
be correct. But the Chicago Times no more 
speaks for honest American citizens now 
than it did when it was cheering rebels, and 
trying to destroy the Union in order to per- 
petuate slavery. 

There is no necessity, so far as their posi- 
tions merely are concerned, that officers in 
various branches of the service should desert 
their duty to influence caucuses and conven- 
tions. If such duty is required of any of- 
ficer, he has only to decline to leave his 
proper post. And should his removal be 
suggested in consequence, the scandal would 
be such, under the scheme which the Presi- 
dent has adopted, that the attempt would 
not be renewed, nor the removal, if made, 
become a precedent. Yet no one, we hope, 
is so foolishly sanguine as to suppose that 
the practices of so evil a system as that 
which our civil service has become can be 
superseded without persistent effort and im- 
mense hostility of every kind. It will be 
some time before those who are already in 
office can understand the new spirit of the 
system and the settled purpose of the Presi- 
dent. There must necessarily be disappoint- 
ments and vexations and delays. But the 
hope of the reform and the dependence of 
the President are in the good sense of the 
people, who know very well the follies of the 
present system, and who understand that it 
can not be abolished by a word. Patience 
and good humor and steady persistence, and 
a disposition to modify any rule as experi- 
ence may show the necessity or wisdom of 


modification, are invaluable allies in such a | 


campaign as that upon which the President 
has entered, with the hopes and wishes of 
the most intelligent and patriotic citizens. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATION IN 
NEW YORK, 

THE Senate committee of investigation 
into alleged frauds at the Custom-house in 
New York is now engaged in its work. Its 
sessions are open, and its report will be an- 
ticipated with peculiar interest. It is ob- 
jected that as it sits at the Custom-house it 
is already liable to the suspicion of not in- 
tending thorough work. But there can be 
little doubt that the members understand 
the absolute necessity of the most radical 
and complete inquiry and exposure. Ob- 
scurity increases suspicion, as mist magnifies 
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every object, and it is desirable for all rea- 
sous that the general order system should be 
fully revealed. If it be the gross and un- 
speakable corruption which is alleged, we 
are all interested to know it. If persons in 
high position are involved in its frauds, let 
them be exposed. Nobody is interested in 
concealing swindlers but knaves. And if it 
shali appear that those who are charged 
with complicity are not knaves, it will go 
near to be thought that those who bring 
tne cnarges are. 

It is, however, manifestly unfair to declare 
in advance that the result of the investiga- 
tion is a foregone conclusion, unless it can 
be shown that Mr. BUCKINGHAM may prop- 
erly be suspected of connivance at the con- 
cealment of fraud, or that Mr. BayarD and 
Mr. CASSERLEY, the Democratic members of 
the committee, are likely to gloze over the 
faults of Republican administration. A 
party strengthens itself in the degree of the 
earnestness with which it reforms abuses 
within its control. Despite the charges of 
its enemies, the Republican party has done 
more to purify administration than any oth- 
er party ever did since the abuses became 
great. The war opened great opportunities 
for extravagance and dishonesty, and the 
Republican party has had to deal with them. 
It has done so with the plain purpose of re- 
form. Its President—the first since the war 


|, ended—has urged it in every message, and 


has himself personally done more than any 
President ever did, by his adoption of the 
recent rules. Under his administration, in- 
deed, as under all, there have been, as we 
think, mistakes in appointments; but it is 
the President who proposes hereafter to 
prevent them as far as possible. The Re- 
publican State Conventions during the year 
have demanded the same kind of reform, and 
the Senate has now authorized searching in- 
vestigation at the very point where the most 
corruption is charged. 

Should there be shown any disposition 
any where to conceal or pervert the clear 
and honest results of the inquiry, it will be 
most injurious to the party as well as to the 
country. The one thing which the spirit of 
the times demands, and which makes the pros- 
pect of reform so promising, is honesty of ad- 
ministration. We certainly do not agree with 
Senator Morton that our civil system is the 
best in the world; but there can be no doubt 
that there is great exaggeration in much 
that is said of it. Yet whatever the truth 
in this respect, the demand for honesty has 
been quickened by the Tammany disclosures 
into a universal chorus. Indeed, the whole 
present policy of the Democratic party is to 
denounce Republican administration as a 
mass of rottenness, and to sneer at every 
Republican movement of reform. It sup- 
poses, we presume, that only the party of 
SWARTWOUT and FLOYD can be the party of 
real reform. 

This hope of the Democratic party is as 
futile as all the others. It has no chance 
of recovering power, if of longer existence as 
an organized party, except under the pro- 
tection of some reforming Republican. And 
if the people of the country believe, as they 
certainly will, that the Republican policy is 
a reforming policy, even the chance of the re- 
covery of power by such a stratagem fails, be- 
cause the country would naturally prefer a 
Republican elected by Republicans to one 
elected by Democrats. We look to the Sen- 
ate investigating committee to furnish an- 
other proof that the party which now con- 
trols the government is the party of honesty 
and reform. 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 

SENATOR SUMNER, whose life and powers 
have been so large ly consecrated to the ele- 
vation of the colored race to an equality be- 
fore the law with all other races, will un- 
doubtedly press his supplementary Civil 
Rights bill with all his customary tenacity 
in a good cause, nor do we see why Repub- 
lican Senators should oppose it. It is strict- 
ly the completion of the Civil Rights bill of 
1866. There are, however, two classes of 
objectors : think that it 
pels every body to associate with colored 
people ; and those who think that under ex- 
isting laws the colored citizen has the same 
rights and resources with all other citizens. 
A story will dispose of the first objection, 
which is the more common and powerful. A 
New Englander was talking with a Virgin- 
ian of the proposition of Senator SUMNER, 
and the Virginian was troubled by what he 
supposed was a law to force disagreeable 
guests upon his table, if not worse. The 
New Englander replied that he thought there 
was no just ground of fear; that Irishmen 
had long been upon perfect equality with 
every body else in his State, but that he had 
never been obliged to chum with a hod-car- 
rier in his life. Social equality is not to be 
determined by law, nor does Senator Sum- 
NER propose it. He proposes that the equal 
ity before the law which we profess shall be 
secured to every citizen, 


those who com- 
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The original Civil Rights bill provides | 


that all persons born in the United States, 
and not subject to any foreign power, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, shall have in ev- 
ery State and Territory the same rights with 





white citizens to inherit, hold, and convey 
property, to give evidence, and to the full 
and equal benefit of all laws and proce dings 
for the benefit of pe rsons and property. The 
lefinitions, but its 
They 
are to provide perfect equality in all the 
Else 


instance, | 


statute is limited by its 
object and spirit are unmistakable. 
rights which are regulated by law. 
Engiand, for 
where the SOMERSET decision was rendered 


that the law 


where, possibly—in 
supposed 


it might be safely 


would be most generous nterpreted in its 


just spirit. But in th itry, where the 
prejudice arising from very must long 
survive the extinction Oi siavery, it 1s most 


desirable to define precisely and to guard se 
curely that equality before the law which it 
is the constant tendency of the tradition of 
slavery to despise and disregard. It is by 
no means clear that the courts under an act 
worded like the original Civil Rights act 
defend every right, and it is to re- 
move that uncertainty that Senator SUMNER 
introduced his bill. 

It declares that all citizens are entitled to 
the 
tion furnished by common carriers, by inn- 


would 


equal enjoyment of every accommoda- 
keepers, by managers of public entertain- 
law, by the officers of 
and institutions of | 
learning, by the trustees of church organiza- 


ments licensed by 


common schools other 
tions, cemetery associations, and benevolent 
institutions, and provides that the right 

. see. 
tense of color o1 previous ¢ ondition of servi- 
tude. And the 


vides that every 


d or abridged on any 


shall not be « 





fifth section of 
law, 
1ates 
the use of the word 


the act 


pro 


State or national. 


which diserim against any person by 


white, is repealed and 











annulled Actions are to be brought in the 
United Sta Ss « ts md any person con 
victed of violating the law shall be fined not 
less t fiy Ti | nor more im one 
thousal a 3, an shall be mprisoned 
hot less than t 8, nol re than 
veal ada harteread bod > icted 
shall fort s ter 

This is simply the completion of the orig 
inal Civ Rights | If that was rig 
this is right hat right, it is a 
l g 1 « ( t this 
All that tl ‘ ! 
plied in the orig ‘ 
ment that justified that confirms t It is 
the one act ol legisiation necessa I ish 
and round the « i rk of tl When 


this is accomplished, all that law can do for 


the race so long oppressed by the acquies- 
cence of law 18 done What remains of un 
just and belitt g host tv will slowly dis 


before a more and more enlightened 
public opinion is we hesitate 


the equ 
ir poor, W hite or colored, 80 


| amply to secure il right of ev- 


mg we discredit our manhood and disgrace 





our national prine 


KU-KLUX AND AMNESTY. 


[ue confessions of the Ku-Klux in Spar- 
tanburg County, South Carolina, leave no 
doubt both of the existence and of the char- 


acter of the orgat ition, and dispose of the 


hesitatir extenuation of crime which is 


found in the plea that society is so disturbed 
ens Inust com- 
rhe simple truth is 
organization 
the 
10 support and po- 


in that section that good cit 
bine to preserve ord: 
that 


among 


there Is a large secret 


the whit on to terrorize 
colored peopl 


litically 





sympathize with them Practical- 
to control politics by the 
attempt di 


Mr. 


seTve as 


fear of persol il ylence, and an 


rected against 
REVERDY 


Republican party. 


JOHNSON, who went to 


counsel for some of the persons accused, ex- 
pressed his wtter abhorrence of much that 
the evidence revealed offenses that he 
could not and would not deny and he has 


returned rhe voluntary confession of scores 
ves every lingering vestige 


of offenders rem«¢ 


and 
cratic press snee! ngly described as old wom 


" 
en’s tales and 


of doubt, the crimes which the Demo 

bugaboo are as fully ¢ stablish- 

ed as an fact 
In the midst of these 


other 


revelations the ques- 


tion of amnesty comes up in Congress, and 
there will be a disposition to declare that 
the moment is not fortunate. It is too late, 
however, to oppose Che substantial reasons 
for refusing have disappeared, when disabil- 


ities do not extend to voting, and affect only 


eligibility to office What remains of dis- 
franchisement is unmeaning, and defeats its 
own end by giving factit is importance 
to persons who are otherwis vnificant. 
Principle and policy alike demand that th 
government should remove this st shadow 
of an excuse for ill feeling d as the Pres 

dent has | yoOsed ! I rT ttle 
doubt that Congress v not long dela In 
the Senate, indeed, Mr. SUMNER has 1 ed 


his supple mentary Civil Rights DL as an 


! effectively 


HARPER'S 


amendment; and as that secures the rights 
of the colored citizens, his proposition 1s de 
nounced by Democratic authority as a con 
True to the tra 


ditional slave-holding instinct, certain Dem 


spiracy to defeat amnesty. 


ocratic papers are very willing that every 


man who causelessly sought to destroy the 
government should be relieved from everv 


kind of disability, but a proposition that 
innocent and loyal colored the 
United States shall be rights 
which they had never forfeited is intoler- 
able. 


citizens of 


protected in 


There may be Republican Senators who 
will object upon some ground. But 
? The Ku-Klux is 


sufticient evidence of the feeling of a large 


is the 


proposition unreasonable 


section toward the colored people It is 
proposed to remove every disability from 
what may be called the Ku-Klux party. But 


is it the duty of the government to favor 
them while it declines to secure equal rights 
to their victims? Again, there are in the 
country some four millions of the colored 
race. They have always suffered not only 
in general estimation, but, in many parts of 
the 


lain 


because of 
servile condition in they 
The country has raised them by freedom to 
Ought it not to say em 


the country, before the law, 


which have 
the common level. 


phatically to that section in which there is 


the most hostility to their equality that it 
leaving 80 
them 
more 


means to protect it absolutely, 
cial tastes and preferences to regu 
selves? And can the country say so 
the 
which it declares all remaining penalties re 
moved from the late rebels? 

It is objected that such an amendment is 
bill; and if the 
objection meant no more than appears, there 
would be no harm in entertaining it. That 
if the gentlemen who raise it were 
Amne sty, the n to 
pass the supplementary Civil Rights bill, it 


than in same breath with 


not cognate to an amnesty 


is to say, 
willing, having passed the 


might be wisely waived as an amendment 


But if the objection of irrelevancy is a mere 
feint to separate it from the Amnesty b 

that it may be killed without harming tl 

Amnesty, it is not an honest objection Of 
the two propositions the amendment is not 
the least important Sure! if we are to be 
generous to ex-rebels, we should be just to 
ex-slaves The subject w con eal be 
fore the Senate, and we trust that there wv 

be no hesitation in the action which the 
friends of amnesty and equal rights properly 


expect. 


THE AMERICAN AND 


“CASES.” 


BRITISH 

Cortes of the “ Case prese nted on the part 
of the Government of her Britannic Majesty 
to the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted 
under Article L. of the Treaty concluded at 
Washington on the &th May, 1871, 
her Britannic Majesty and the United States 
of America,” as it is entitled, are 

session of the Government of the Un 
States. The “ itself—that is 

| the argument of the British Government 

| consists of a folio volume of 168 pages, print- 
ed in the style and form of the common Blue- 
Books of the British Parliament Annexed 

is an appendix consisting of 


bet ween 
now i 


case” to say, 


to the “ case’ 
four volumes folio, printed in the same form 
and page as the case itself, and containing in 
all 2274 pages 

The 


have now been distributed among the 


American “ case,” copies of 





tors and inembers of the House of Represent 
atives, is entitled “‘ The Case of the United 
States, to be laid before the Tribunal of Ar- 
| bitration to be convened at Geneva, under 
the Provisions of the Treaty the 
| United States of America and her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain, concluded at 
Washington, May &, 1871.” 
like the British, is a volume in royal octavo, 
handsomely printed in large and leaded type, 


bet ween 
Our “ case,” un 


consisting of 509 pages, and about the same 
in quantity of matter as the British “ case,” 
and our “ case” is also accompanied by an ap 
pendix, in octavo, of seven volumes, averag 


ng about 650 pages each, printed in the usual 
form of the documents of Congress 
The British “ 


elaborate 


said to be a very 


l-written argu 


case” is 


, ingenious, and wel 


ment, containing a statement of the matters 
referred to the arbitrators as understood by 


the 


course 


British Government, a statement of the 
pursued by Great Britain and 
to the 


other 


maritime powers in relation war of 


the United States, a 


| concerning international rights and duties, 


rebellion in statement 
and a statement of particular facts relative 
to the Florida, 

doah, together with carefully drawn legal 


{labama, Georgia, and Shenar 


propositions or conclusions in support of the 





general views of the British Government. 
While this is the British “case,” drawn 
with care by able English lawyers, it is 
agreeable to know that the eminent Ame 
| can counsel are agreed that our own “ case” 
has been prepared with ability, and is a thor 


gh and effective ¢ xposition of the claus of 
the United States. 
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JAMES H. HACKETT. 

Tue portrait presented in ! 
nection with this notice gives tl 
likeness of a gentleman who 
conferred the highest honor upon 
the theatrical profession of h 
country. In 
he was unlike any of the promi 
nent actors, American or foreign, 
who have in later years oceupied 
the higher places in histrionic art 
There was nothing, to the casual 
observer, in his ordinary way of 
life, in personal appearance 
or address, or in the 


several particulars 


his 
gentlemen 
with whom in private life he was 
accustomed to associate, that in 
predilection for the 
fondness for its ex 


dicated a 
stage, or a 
citement and applause Th 
was about him more the 
of a successful banker o1 


sional man, or a farmer on a scal 
than usual magnitude, 
than of a close, studious, thought 
ful interpreter of Shakspearean 
character, or of those 
French, Scotch, or American pet 
sonations in which there were few 
to equal and none to excel him. 

Probably no actor, at home o1 
abroad, in the entire history of 
the stage, enjoyed the acquaint 
ance and friendship of a larger 
number of distinguished men than 
Mr. Hackxetr. With Mr. Wes- 
ster, Mr. Cray, Mr. Preston, 
Mr. Sournarp, Mr. Joun Quincy 
Apams, Mr. Doveras, Mr. Liy- 
coLy, and with very many others 
who, during the last forty years, 
have occupied high place in the 
political history of the country, 
he was on most agreeable and 
friendly terms, and to whose fire- 
sides he was always a welcome 
guest. And this not merely as 
one of the most courtly, gracious, 
and genial of men—the joy of 
every social gathering—but as a 
thoughtful observer of public mat 
ters, and who discussed them with 
an intelligence and incisiveness 
that commanded attention and 
respect. There was not only an 
entire absence in him of frivolity, 
and a disdain of littleness of every 
sort, but he was noted for sturdy 
manliness and outspoken detesta 
tion of every thing tainted with 
dishonor. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hackert's 
chief fame as an actor will rest 
upon his conception and persona 
tion of Falstaff. And the inci 
dent which led to his assumption 
of the character is so aptly told 
by himself as to be worthy of re- 
production here : 

Late in the month of May, 1831, 
while Cuartes Kean and myself 
were starring upon alternate nights 
at the Arch-street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, and were fellow-guests in HEap’s Mansion 
House—then the most favorite hotel of that city— 
we strolled about the town together. Inthe course 
of our promenade Cuarves Kean asked me if I 
had ever thonght of acting Falstaff. I replied 
that ‘‘ with such object I had partially studied 
the character.” He observed, ‘‘I have a strong 
desire to play Hotspur, and if you will undertake 
to be ready within a week to make a first ap- 
pearance in Falstaff, I will essay Hotspur on 
the occasion for the first time also.” We per- 


of more 


peculiar 
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HEOPHILI 


JAMES H. HACKETT P 


formed accordingly, and both were favor 
ceived, May 31, 1831. T 





ing was very warm, and the costume I wore punished by t tof t veather, intensified 
covering a heavy padding or stuffing of curled as it is | f », the gas-lig l 
hair to give the requisite rotundity to Fat Jack’s | breat f ‘*Pshaw!" ' M 
large proportions, together with my anxiety and = Dur t suff l 

nervousness about the result. caused me to per th ¢ Tnomas A 

spire very profusely. Toward the cor ‘ ' 

the play the manager, Mr. Durry, came t , 

hind the scenes, and repeated some compliment surprised l 


ary remarks which he said certain critics 
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_~ 
more than ordimary feeling and ability, by the 
ly ss of the city Llow could it be oth 
‘ when the subject was ‘‘ the genera! joy ot 
t vhole company” of bright and good people 
every part of the country, and who wiil re 
m er him as one of t most ag ible a 

eres lig n 

L. N. ROSSEL. 

[nts distinguished French soldier, who was 
recently executed by the THrerRs government 
for joining the Commune, and whose portrait is 
given on page 53, was born at St. Brieuc, in 
Brittany. He was by religion a Protestant, and 
his mother was a Scotchd ly named CAMPBELI 
‘'welve years ago he graduated at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and, on leaving that establish- 
meut, joined the Engineers, in which he obtained 


the rank of ¢ When M. GAMBETTA was 
the virtual dictator of France he promoted Ros 


iptain. 





sex to the rank of Colonel, and intrusted him 
with an important and delicate mission on the 
Loire. After the peace Rosser sought employ- 
ment from M. Turers, but was refused, for the 

nt President of the republic had no love for 





M. Gamperra’s favorites. Rossen accordingly 
resigned, and happening to be in Paris on the 
18th March, offered his sword to the Commune. 


He was incomparably the best officer the Com 
mune possessed ; he took no part in their atroc 


ities and ev ry right-thinking man must regret 
that the victorious Versaillists did not imitate 
the wise clemency of our government after the 

| war, and show mercy to such an illustrious 
rebel Rosset was only twenty-seven years old 


at the time of his execution. 


THEOPHILE FERRE. 

Tus m was executed at the same 
time with Rosser, was of a different stamp of 
tharacter—a genuine descendant of the terror- 
ists of 1793. He is thus described by Mr, Joun 
Leicuton, author of ‘‘ Paris under the Com- 
mune:” ‘** Ferre, the friend of Raout Rieavutr, 
and his colleague in the Commission of General 
Safety, had inhabited the prisons for a consider 


in, who 


able time for his political writings, seditious pro- 
posals, and plots against the He is a 

nall man, about five feet high, and very active. 
He signed with avidity the suppression of nearly 
all the journals of Pa and the sentence of 
f a great number of unfortunate prison- 


state. 





death 'o 


ers. le willingly undertook to announce to the 
Archbishop of Paris that his last hour had ar 
rived. The following order, drawn up by him, 


was found on the body of an insurgent: ‘Set 
fire to the Ministry of Finance immediately, and 
return | *” We may add that on the occasion 
Bauptn funeral 
he climbed a monument and began a speech 
th ** Vive la République! La Convention a 
Tuileries! La Raison & Notre Dame!” During 
the conspiracy trial at Blois he was arrested and 
he was acquitted for want of eviderce, 
but his behavior violent. Under 
the Commune he persistently demanded the 
death of General Lecomte, 
of the Versailles troops into 
act 
, 


ana 


vere, 


of the 


manifestation, in 1868, 


ius 


accuse d ; 





as extremely 


and upon the entry 
Paris he engaged 
vely in the setting fire to public buildings, 
took a leading part in the massacre of the 

Doubtless Ferre was imbittered by 
his early political persecutions, and if bred un 
der our milder system, he would probably have 
nothing werse than make impassioned 
the Having 
the ill luck to be nurtured in a land of alterna 
ting despotism and revolution, he became a man 


hostage S 


done 


speeches in reform conventions. 


of blood, and perished righteously for his crimes. 
His portrait is given on page 53. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Arrnor or “Apamu B * RomMoLa,” ET 
Book 3. 

MISS BROOKE. 


_ 


CHAPTER X ( inued 


Avreapy, as Miss Brooke passed out of the 


dining was found for some in 
terject’onal 

**A fine 
monly fine 
the old 


di 
with 


room, opportur ity 
** asides 

Miss Brooke! an 
by God!” said Mr 
la vyer, who been 
concerned the landed gentry that 
become landed himself, 
a deep mouthed manner, 


womath, uncom 


woman, Stan- 





so long 
he had 
oath in 
a sort of armorial 
bearings, stamping the speech of a 
held a good position. 

Mr. Bulstrode, the banker, seemed to be ad 
dressed, but that gentleman disliked coarseness 
and profanity, and merely bowed. The remark 
was taken up by Mr. Chichely, a middle-aged 
bachelor and coursing celebrity, who had a com 
plexion something like an Easter-egg, a few 


and 
as 
who 


Inan 


hairs carefully arranged, and a carriage imply 
ing the consciousness of a distinguished appear- 
ance 

“ of woman; I like a 


Yes, but not my style 
lays herself out a little more to 


woman who 


please us. There should be a little filigree 
about a woman—something of the coquette 
A man likes a sort of challenge The more 





of a dead set she makes at you the bett 
**Theres some truth in tha said Mr. 
Standish, disposed to be i ‘And, by 
God, it’s usually the way with them. I sup- 
pose it answers some wise ends: Providence 


le ? 


made them so, eh, Bulstro 
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**I should be disposed to refer 
unother source,” said Mr. Bulstrode. 
rather refer it to the devil.” 

** Ay, to be sure, there should be a little devil 


coquetry to 


**T should 


in a woman,” said Mr. Chichely, whose study 
of the fair sex seemed to have been detrimental 
to his theology **And I like them blonde, 


with a certain gait, and a swan neck. Between 
ourselves, the mayor's daughter is more to my 
taste than Miss Brooke or Miss Celia either. If 
I were a marrying man, I should choose Miss 
Vincy before either of them.” 

** Well, make up, make up,” said Mr. Stan- 
jocosely ; ‘‘ you see, the middle-aged fellows 
carry the day.” 

Mr. Chichely shook his head with much mean- 
ing: he was not going to incur the certainty of 
being accepted by the woman he would choose. 

‘The Miss Viney who had the honor of being 
Mr. Chichely’s ideal was, of course, not pres- 
ent; for Mr. Brooke, always objecting to go too 
far, would not have chosen that his nieces should 
meet the daughter of a Middlemarch manufac- 
turer, unless it were on a public occasion. The 
feminine part of the company included none 
whom Lady Chettam or Mrs. Cadwallader could 
object to; for Mrs, Renfrew, the colonel’s wid- 
ow, was not only unexceptionable in point of 
breeding, but also interesting on the ground of 
her complaint, which puzzled the doctors, and 
seemed clearly a case wherein the fullness of 
professional knowledge might reed the supple- 
ment of quackery. Lady Chettam, who attrib- 
uted her own remarkable health to home-made 
bitters united with constant medical attendance, 
entered with much exercise of the imagination 
into Mrs. Renfrew’s account of symptoms, and 
into the amazing futility in her case of all 
strengthening medicines, 

‘* Where can all the strength of those medi- 
cines go, my dear?” said the mild but stately 
dowager, turning to Mrs. Cadwallader reflect- 
ively, when Mrs. Renfrew’s attention was called 
away. 

“It strengthens the disease,” said the rec- 
tor’s wife, much too well-born not to be an ama- 
teur in medicine. ‘‘ Every thing depends on the 
constitution: some people make fat, some blood, 
and some bile—that’s my view of the matter; 
and whatever they take is a sort of grist to the 
mill.” 

“Then she ought to take medicines that 
would reduce—reduce the disease, you know, if 
you are right, my dear. And I think what you 
say is reasonable.” 

“Certainly it is reasonable. You have two 
sorts of potatoes, fed on the same soil. One of 
them grows more and more watery—” 

** Ah! like this poor Mrs. Renfrew—that is 
what I think. Dropsy! ‘There is no swelling 
yet—it is inward. I should say she ought to 
take drying medicines, shouldn’t you ?—or a dry 
hot-air bath. Many things might be tried, of a 
drying nature.” 

‘*Let her try a certain person’s pamphlets,” 
said Mrs. Cadwallader in an under-tone, seeing 


she gentlemen enter. ‘‘ He does not want dry- 





ing. 

‘*Who, my dear?” said Lady Chettam—a 
charming woman, not so quick as to nullify the 
pleasure of explanation. 

“The bridegroom 
| 


Casaubon. He has cer- 


tainly been drying up faster since the engage- 
ment: the flame of passion, I suppose.” 
**T should think he is far from having a good 


constitution,” said Lady Chettam, with a still 
deeper under-tone. ‘* And then his studies—so 
very dry, as you say.” 

“ Really, by the side of Sir James, he Looks 
like a death’s-head skinned over for the occa- 
Mark my words: in a year from this 
time that girl will hate him. She looks up to 
him as an oracle now, and by-and-by she will be 
at the other extreme. All flightiness!” 

“‘ How very shocking! I fear she is head- 
strong. Bui tell me—you know all about him 
—is there any thing very bad? What is the 
truth ?” 

**'The truth? he is as bad as the wrong physic 
—nasty to take, and sure to disagree.” 

**There could not be any thing worse than 
that,” said Lady Chettam, with so vivid a con 
ception of the physic that she seemed to have 
learned something exact about Mr. Casaubon’s 
disadvantages. ‘* However, James will hear 
nothing against Miss Brooke. He says she is 
the mirror of women still.” 

**'That make-believe of his. 
Depend upon it, he likes little Celia better, and 
she appreciates him. I hope you like my little 
Celia?” 

**Certainly; she is fonder of geraniums, and 
seems more docile, though not so fine a figure. 
But we were talking of physic: tell me about 
this new young surgeon, Mr. Lydgate. I am 
told he is wonderfully clever; he certainly looks 
it—a fine brow indeed.” 

** fle is a gentleman. I heard him talking to 
Humphrey. He talks well.” 

‘*Yes. Mr. Brooke says he is one of the Lyd- 
gates of Northumberland, really well connected. 
One does not expect it in a practitioner of that 


sion. 


is #& generous 


kind. For my own part, I like a medical man 
more on a footing with the servants; they are 
often all the cleverer. I assure you I found 


poor Hicks’s judgment unfailing; I never knew 
He was coarse and butcher-like, 
but he knew my constitution. It was a loss to 
me his going off so suddenly Dear me, what a 
very animated conversation Miss 


nim VI 


3rooke seems 


to be having with this Mr. Lydgate!” 
‘She is talking cottages and hospitals with 
him,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, whose ears and 


power of interpretation were quick, “*T be- 
lieve he is a sort of philanthropist, so Brooke 
s sure to take him up.” 

’ said Lady Chettam, when her son 
‘*bring Mr. Lydgate and introduce 
I want to test him, 


** James, 
came 
him t 


near, 
») me, 
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The affable dowager declared herself delighted | himself away from the broad road which 


with this opportunity of making Mr. Lydgate’s 
acquaintance, having heard of his success in 
treating fever on a new plan. 

Mr. Lydgate had the medical accomplish- 
ment of looking perfectly grave whatever non 
sense was talked to him, and his dark, steady 
eyes gave him impressiveness as a listener. He 
was as little as possible like the lamented Hicks, 
especially in a certain careless refinement about 
his toilet and utterance. Yet Lady Chettam 
gathered much contidence in him. He confirmed 
her view of her own constitution as being pecul- 
iar, by admitting that all constitutions might be 
called peculiar, and he did not deny that hers 
might be more peculiar than others. He did 
not approve of a too lowering system, including 
reckless cupping, nor, on the other hand, of in- 
cessant port-wine and bark. He said **I think 
so” with an air of so much deference accompa- 
nying the insight of agreement, that she formed 
the most cordial opinion of his talents. 

**T am quite pleased with your protégé,” 
said to Mr. Brooke before going away. 


she 
66 My protégé ?- dear me! 
Mr. Brooke. 

**This young Lydgate, the new doctor. He 
seems to me to understand his profession admi- 
rably.” 

* Oh, Lydgate! he is not my protégé, you 
know ; only I knew an uncle of his, who sent me 
a letter about him. However, I think he 
likely to be first-rate—has studied in Paris, 
knew Broussais; has ideas, you know—wants 
to raise the profession.” 


—who is that?” said 


is 


** Lydgate has lots of ideas, quite new, about 
ventilation and diet, that sort of thing,” resumed 
Mr. Brooke, after he had handed out Lady Chet- 
tam, and had returned to be civil to a group of 
Middlemarchers. 

** Hang it, do you think that is quite sound ? 
—upsetting the old treatment, which has made 
Englishmen what they are?” said Mr. Standish. 

** Medical knowledge is at a low ebb among 
us,” said Mr. Bulstrode, who spoke in a subdued 
tone, and had rather a sickly air. ‘‘I, for my 
part, hail the advent of Mr. Lydgate. I hope to 
find good reason for confiding the new hospital 
to his management.” 

‘** That is all very fine,” replied Mr. Standish, 
who was not fond of Mr. Bulstrode; ‘‘if you like 
him to try experiments on your hospital patients, 
and kill a few people for charity, I have no objec- 
tion. But I am not going to hand money out of 
my purse to have experiments tried on me. I 
like treatment that has been tested a little.” 

** Well, you know, Standish, every dose you 
take is an experiment—an experiment, you 
know,” said Mr. Brooke, nodding toward the 
lawyer. 

**Oh, if you talk in that sense!” said Mr 
Standish, with as much disgust at such non- 
legal quibbling as a man can well betray to- 
ward a valuable client. 

**T should be glad of any treatment that would 
cure me without reducing me to a skeleton, like 
poor Grainger,” said Mr. Vincy, the mayor—a 
florid man, who would have served for a study of 
flesh, in striking contrast with the Franciscan 
tints of Mr. Bulstrode. ‘It’s an uncommonly 
dangerous thing to be left without any padding 
against the shafts of disease, as somebody said— 
and I think it a very good expression myself.” 

Mr. Lydgate, of course, was out of hearing. 
He had quitted the party early, and would have 
thought it altogether tedious but for the novelty 
of certain introductions, especially the introduc- 
tion to Miss Brooke, whose youthful bloom, with 
her approaching marriage to that faded scholar, 
and her interest in matters socially useful, gave 
her the piquancy of an unusual combination. 

**She is a good creature—that fine girl—but 
a little too earnest,” he thought. ‘‘ It is trouble- 
some to talk to such women. They are al- 
ways wanting reasons, yet they are too ignorant 
to understand the merits of any question, and 
usually fall back on their moral sense to settle 
things after their own taste.” 

Evidently Miss Brooke was not Mr. Lydgate’s 
style of woman any more than Mr. Chichely’s. 
Considered, indeed, in relation to the latter, 
whose mind was matured, she was altogether a 
mistake, and calculated to shock his trust in final 
causes, including the adaptation of fine young 
women to purple-faced bachelors. But Lydgate 
was less ripe, and might possibly have experi- 
ence before him which would modify his opinion 
as to the most excellent things in woman. 

Miss Brooke, however, was not again seen 
by either of these gentlemen ander her maiden 
name. Not long after that dinner-party she had 
become Mrs. Casaubon, and was on her way 
to Reme. 


-_ 


CHAPTER XI. 

“But deeds and language such as men do use, 
And persons such as comedy would choose 
When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes.” 

—Ben Jonson. 


Lyne ‘x, in fact, was already conscious of 
being fascinated by a woman strikingly different 
from Miss Brooke: he did not in the least sup 
pose that he had lost his balance and fallen in 
love, but he had said of that particular woman, 
** She is grace itself; she is perfectly lovely and 
accomplished. That is what a woman ought to 
be : ght to produce the effect of exquisite 
music.’’ Plain women he regarded as he did the 
other severe facts of life, to be faced with phi- 
But Rosa- 
mond Viney seemed to have the true melodic 
charm; and when a man has seen the woman 
whom he would have chosen if he had in- 
tended to marry speedily, his remaining a bech- 
elor will usually depend on her resolution rath- 
er than on his. Lydgate believed that he 
should not marry for several years: net marry 
until he had trodden out a good clear path for 


she ou 


losophy and investigated by science. 
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was 
He had Miss Vincy 
above his horizon almost as long as it had taken 


quite ready made seen 


marriec 
but this learned gentleman was possessed of a 
fortune 


Mr. Casaubon to become engaged and 





he had assembled his voluminous notes, 
and had made that sort of reputation which pre- 
cedes performance—often the larger part of a 
man’s fame He took a wife, as we have seen, 
to adorn the remaining quadrant of his course, 
and be a little moon that would cause hardly a 
calculable perturbation. But Lydgate was young, 
poor, ambitious. He had his half century before 
him instead of behind him, and he had come to 
Middlemarch bent on doing many things that 
were not directly fitted to make his fortune, o 
even secure him a good income. ‘To a man un 
der such circumstances taking a wife is son 
thing more than a question of adornment, h: 
ever highly he may rate this, and Lydgate was 
disposed to give it the first place among wifely 
functions. ‘lo his taste, guided by a single con 
versation, here was the point on which Miss 
Brooke would be found wanting, notwithstand 
ing her undeniable beauty. She did not look at 
things from the proper feminine angle. The so 
ciety of such as relaxing as 
going from your work to teach the second form, 
instead of re lining in a parad se with sweet 
laughs for bird-notes, and biue eyes for a heaven 

Certainly nothing at present could seem much 
less important to Lydgate than the turn of Miss 
srooke’s mind, or to Miss Brooke than the quali- 
ties of the woman who had attracted this young 
surgeon. But watching keenly the 
stealthy convergence of human lots sees a slow 
preparation of effects from one life on another, 
which tells like a calculated irony on the indif- 
we look 


Destiny 





§ 


women was about 


any one 


ference or the frozen stare with which 
at our unintroduced stands 
by sarcastic with our dramatis persone folded in 
her hand. 

Old provincial society had its share of this 
subtile movement: had not only its striking 
downfalls, its brilliant young professional dan- 
dies who ended by living up an entry with a drab 
and six children for their establishment, but also 
those less marked con 
stantly shifting the boundaries of 


neighbor. 


vicissitudes which are 


social inter 


course, and begetting new consciousness of in- 





terdependence. Some slipped a little downward, 
|} some got higher footing : people denied aspirates, 
| gained wealth, and fastidious gentlemen stood 
for boroughs ; some were caught in political cur 
rents, some in ecclesiastical, and perhaps found 
themselves surprisingly grouped in consequence ; 
while a that 
with rocky firmness amidst all this fluctuation 
were slowly presenting new aspects in spite of 


few personages or families stoed 


| solidity, and altering with the double change of 
and beholder. Municipal town and rural 
parish gradually made fresh 
tion 

the savings-bank, and the 


self 


threads of conne: 


gradually, as the old stocking gave way to 


worship of the solar 
guinea bec extinct : 
onets, and even lords who had once lived blame 
lessly afar f mind, gathered the 
faultiness of closer acquaiutanceship. Settlers, 
too, came from distant counties, some with an 
alarming novelty of skill, others with an offen- 
In fact, mach 
and mixture 


ime while squires und bar 


m the civie 


sive advantage in cunning the 
same sort of movement 
old England as we find in older Herodotus, who 


also, in telling what had been, thought 


went on in 


it well to 
take a woman's lot for his starting-point; though 
Io, asa maiden apparently beguiled by attractive 
merchandise, was the reverse of Miss Brooke, 
and in this respect perhaps bore more resem 
blance to Rosamond Vincy, who had excellent 
taste in costume, with that nymph-like figure 
and pure blondeness which give the largest range 


| to choice in the flow and color of dray ery. But 
these things made only yart of her charm she 
was admitted to be the flower of Mrs. Lemon's 


unty, where the 


| school, the chief schox lin the ec 


teaching included all that was demanded in the 


accomplished female—even to extras, such as 
the getting in and out of carriage. Mrs. 


Lemon herself had alw up Miss Vincy 
as an e: no pupil, she said, exceeded 
that young lady for mental acquisition and pro- 
priety of speech, while her musical execution 
Was quite exceptional. We can not help 
way in which people 

if Mrs. Lemon had un 


examp 


speak of us, and probably 
1 


lertaken to describe Juliet 





or Imogen, these heroines would not have seemed 
poetical Ihe first \ of Rosamond would 
have been enough with most judges to dispel any 
| prejudice excited by Mrs. Lemon's praise. 
Lydgate could not be long in Middlemarch 
without baving that agreeable vision, or even 
| without m g the juaintance of the V 
| family ; for though Mr. Peacock, whose practic 
he had paid something to enter on, had not i 
their doctor (Mrs. Vincy not liking the lowering 
system adopted by him), he had many patients 
among their connections and acquaintances 
For who of any consequence in Middlemarch 
was not connected, or at least acquainted, with 
the Vincys? ‘They were old manufacturers, and 


had kept a good house for three generations, in 
which there had naturally been mach intermar- 
rving with neighbors more or less decidedly gen- 
teel. Mr. Viney’s had made a wealthy 
match in accepting Mr. Bulstrode, who, however, 


sister 


as a man not born in the town, and altogether of 


dimly known origin, was considered to have done 





well in uniting himself with a real Middlemarch 
family: on the other hand, Mr. Vincy hi 

scended a little, having taken an ir nkeeper’s 
daughte: But on this side too there was a 
cheering sense of money; for Mrs. Vincy’s sis- 


ld Mr. Feath- 


ter had been se yond wife to rich o 


erstone, and had died childless years ago, so that 
her nephews and nieces might be supposed to 
touch the affections of the widower. And it 


happened that Mr. Bulstrode and Mr. Feather- 
stone, two of Peacock’s most important patients, 
? + 
| had, from different causes, given an 





especial! 
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good reception to his successor, who had raised 
some partisanship as well as discussion. Mr. 
Wrench, medical attendant to the Viney family, 
very early had grounds for thinking lightly of 
Lydgate’s professional discretion, and there was 
no report about him which was not retailed at 
the Vincys’, where visitors were frequent. Mr. 
Viney was more inclined to general good-fellow- 
ship than to taking sides, but there was no need 
for him to be hasty in making any new man’s 
acquaintance. Rosamond silently wished that 
her father would invite Mr. Lydgate. She was 
tired of the faces and figures she had always 
been used to—the various irregular profiles 
and gaits and turns of phrase distinguishing 
those Middlemarch young men whom she had 
known as boys. She had been at school with 
girls of higher position, whose brothers, she felt 
sure, it would have been possible for her to be 
more interested in than in these inevitable Mid- 
dlemarch companions. But she would not have 
chosen to mention her wish to her father; and 
he, for his part, was in no hurry on the subject. 
An alderman about to be mayor must by-and-by 
enlarge his dinner-parties, but at present there 
were plenty of guests at his well-spread table. 

That table often remained covered with the 
relics of the family breakfast after Mr 
Vincy had gone with his second son to the ware 
house, and when Miss Morgan was already far 
on in moming lessons with the younger girls in 
the school-room. It awaited the family laggard, 
who found any sort of inconvenience (to others 
less disagreeable than getting up when he was 
called. ‘This was the case one morning of the 
October in which we have lately seen Mr. Casau 
bon visiting the Grange; and though the room 
was a little overheated with the fire, which had 
sent the spaniel panting to a remote corner, Rosa- 
mond, for some reason, continued to sit with her 
embroidery longer than usual, now and then giv- 
ing herself a little shake, and laying her work on 
her knee to contemplate it with an air of hesi- 
Her mamma, who had re 
turned from an excursion to the kitchen, sat on 
the other side of the stnall work-table with an air 
of more entire placidity, until, the clock again 
giving notice that it was going to strike, she 
looked up from the lace-mending which was o 
cupying her plump fingers and rang the bell. 

** Knock at Mr. Fred’s door again, Pritchard, 
and tell him it has struck half past ten.” 

This was said without any change in the ra- 
diant good humor of Mrs. Vincy’s face, in which 
forty-five years had delved neither angles nor 
parallels ; 
she let her work rest on her lap, while she looked 
admiringly at her daughter. 

** Mamma,” Rosamond, ‘‘when Fred 
comes down I wish you would not let him have 
red herrings. I can not bear the smell of them 
all over the house at this hour of the morning.” 

**Oh, my dear, you are so hard on your broth- 
ers! It is the only fault I have to find with you. 
You are the sweetest temper in the world, but 
you are so tetchy with your brothers.” 

**Not tetchy, mamma; you never hear me 
speak in an unlady-like way.” 

** Well, but you want to deny them things.’ 

** Brothers are so unpleasant.” 

** Oh, my dear, you must allow for young men 
Be thankful if they have good hearts. A wom- 
an must learn to put up with little things. You 
will be married some day.” 

** Not to any one who is like Fred.” 

**Don't decry your own brother, my dear. 
Few young men have less against them, although 
he couldn't take his degree—I’m sure I can’t un- 
derstand why, for he seems to me most clever. 
And you know yourself he was thought equal to 
the best society at college. So particular as you 
are, my dear, [ wonder you are not glad to have 
such a gentlemanly young man for a brother. 
You are always finding fault with Bob because 
he is not Fred.” 

**Oh no, mamma, only because he is Bob.’ 

** Well, my dear, you will not find any Mid 
diemarch young man who has not something 
against him.” 

‘** But”—here Rosamond’s face broke into a 
smile which suddenly revealed two dimples. She 
herself thought unfavorably of these dimples, and 
smiled little in general society. ‘* But I shall 
not marry any Middlemarch young man.” 

“So it seems, my love, for you have as good 
as refused the pick of them; and if there's bet- 
ter to be had, I'm sure there's no girl better de- 
serves it.” 

“* Excuse me, mamma—I wish you would not 
say the ‘pick of them.’” 

“* Why, what else are they ?” 

‘*T mean, mamma, it is rather a vulgar ex- 
pression.” 

‘“* Very likely, my dear; I never was a good 
speaker. What should I say?” 

** The best of them.” 

‘** Why, that seems just as plain and common. 
If I had had time to think, I should have said, 
‘the most superior young men.” But with your 
education you must know.” 

‘« What must Rosy know, mother?” said Mr. 
Fred, who had slid in unobserved through the 
half-open door while the ladies were bending 
over their work, and now going up to the fire 
stood with his back toward it, warming the soles 
of his slippers. 

‘“*Whether it’s right to say ‘superior young 
men,” said Mrs. Vincy, ringing the bell. 

‘*Qh, there are so many superior teas and 
sugars now! Superior is getting to be shop- 
keepers’ slang.” 

‘“‘ Are you beginning to dislike slang, then ?’ 
said Rosamond, with mild gravity. 

‘“Only the wrong sort. All choice of words 
is slang. It marks a class.” 

‘* There is correct English: that is not slang 

“‘T beg your pardon: correct English is the 
slang of prigs who write history andessays. And 
the strongest slang of al] is the slang of poets. 


long 


tating weariness. 


and pushing back her pink cap-strings, 


said 
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‘**You will say any thing, Fred, to gain your 
point 

** Well, tell me whether it is slang or poetry 
to call an ox a /eg-plaiter.” 

** Of course you can call it poetry if you fike 

** Aha, Miss Rosy, you don’t know Homer 
from slang. I shall invent a new game; I shall 
write bits of slang and poetry on slips, and give 
them to you to separate.” 

** Dear me, how amusing it is to hear young 
people talk!” said Mrs. Vincy, with cheerful ad 
miration. 

‘* Have you got nothing else for my breakfast, 
Pritchard?” said Fred to the servant, who brought 
in coffee and buttered toast, while he walked 
round the table surveying the ham, potted beef, 
and other cold remnants with an air of silent 
rejection, and polite forbearance from signs of 
disgust. 

** Should you like eggs, Sir?” 

**Eggs,no! Bring me a grilled bone. 

“* Really, Fred,” said Rosamond, when the 
servant had left the room, ‘‘ if you must have hot 
things for breakfast, I wish you would come 
down earlier. You can get up at six o'clock to 
go out hunting; I can not understand why you 
find it so difficult to get up on other mornings.” 

** That is your want of understanding, Rosy 
I can get up to go hunting because | like it 

**What would you think of me if I 
down two hours after every one else and ordered 
grilled bone?” 

**T should think an uncommonly 
fast young lady,” said Fred, eating his toast with 
the utmost composure. 

7) not 
themselves disagreeable } 

**] don’t make myself d 
who find me so. Disagree 
describes your feelings and not my actions.” 

‘«] think it describes the smell of grilled bone 

** Not at all. 
little nose associated with certain finicking no 
which are the classics of Mrs 
school. Look at my mother: 
objecting to every thing except what she does 
herself. She is my notion of a pleasant woman 

** Bless you both, my dears, and don't quar 
rel,” said Mrs. Viney, with motherly cordiality 
** Come, Fred, tell us all about the new doctor 
How is your uncle pleased with him ? 

** Pretty well, 1 think. He asks Lydgate all 
sorts of questions, and then screws up his face 
while he hears the answers, as if they were 
pinching his toes. That's his way. Ah, here 
comes my grilled bone!’ 

** But how came you to stay out so late, my 
dear? You only said you were going to your 
uncle's.” 

**Oh, I dined at Plymdale’s. 
Lydgate was there too.’ 

“** And what do you think of him? He is very 
gentlemanly, I suppose. ‘They say he is of excel 
lent family—his relations quite county people 

** Yes,” said Fred. ‘* There was a Lydgate 
at John’s who spent no end of money. I find 
this man is a second cousin of his. But rich men 
may have very poor devils for second cousins 

“Tt always makes a difference, though, to be 
of good family,’’ said Rosamond, with a tone of 
decision which showed that she had thought on 
this subject. Rosamond felt that she might have 
been happier if she had not been the daughter 
of a Middlemarch manufacturer. She disliked 
any thing which reminded her that her mother's 
father had been an innkeeper. Certainly any 
one remembering the fact might think that Mrs. 
Vincy had the air of a very handsome, good-hu- 
mored landlady, accustomed to the most capri- 
cious orders of gentlemen. 

**T thonght it was odd his name was Tertius,” 
said the bright-faced matron; ‘‘ but of course 
it’s a name in the family. But now tell us ex- 
actly what sort of a man he is.” 

**Oh, tallish, dark, clever-—talks well—rather 
a prig, I think.” 

‘**] never can make out what you mean by a 
prig,” said Rosamond. 

**A fellow who wants to show that he has 
opinions.” 

** Why, my dear, doctors must have opin- 
ions,” said Mrs. Vincy. ‘* What are they there 
for else ?” 

** Yes, mother, the opinions they are paid for. 
But a prig is a fellow who is always making you 
a present of his opinions.” 

“*T suppose Mary Garth a¢mires Mr. Lyd 
gate,” said Rosamond, not without a touch of 
innuendo. 

** Really, I can't say,” said Fred, rather glum 
ly, as he left the table, and taking up a novel 
which he had brought down with him, threw 
himself into an arm-chair. ‘‘ If you are jealous 
of her, go oftener to Stone Court yourself and 
eclipse her.” 

**T wish you would not be so vulgar, Fred 
If you have finished, pray ring the bell 

“It is true, though, what your brother says, 
Rosamond,” Mrs. Vincy began, when the serv 
ant had cleared the table. ‘‘It is a thousand 
pities you haven't patience to go and see your 
uncle more, so proud of you as he is, and want 
ed you to live with him. There's no knowing 
what he might have done for you as well as for 
Fred. God knows, I’m fond of having you at 
home with me, but I can part with my children 
for their good. And now it stands to reason 
that your uncle Featherstone will do something 
for Mary Garth.” 

** Mary Garth can bear being at Stone Court, 
because she likes that better than being a gov- 
erness,” said Rosamond, folding up her work 
“I would rather not have any thing left to me 
if I must earn it by enduring much of my uncle's 
cough and his ugly relations.” 

** He can’t be long for this world, my dear; I 
wouldn't hasten his end, but what with asthma 
and that inward complaint, let us hope there 
something better for him in another. Aud | 
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justice to be tl f. Ar 
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claim as my sisters. And 
Mary Garth a dreadful plain girl 
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Say 


** Every one would not agree with you there, 
mother,” said Fred, who seemed to be able to 
read and listen too 

** Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Vincy, wheeling 
skillfully, ‘‘if she had some fortune left her—a 
man marries his wife's relations, and the Garths 


Rove 
su 


are so poor, and live in such a small way. I 
I shall leave you to your studies, my dear, for I 
must go and do some shopping 


’ said Rosa 


** he is only read 


Fred's studies are not very deep, 
mond, rising with her mamma ; 
ing a novel 


P hings ’ 
and things, 


well, 


said Mrs. Vincy, soothingly, stroking 


by-and by he'll go to his Latin 


her son's head * There's a fire in the smoking 
room on purpose Its your father’s wish, y 
know, Fred, my dear—and I always tell | 
you will be good, and go to college again to tak« 


your degree 











Fred drew his mother’s hand down to his liy 
buat said nothi 

‘*]T suppose you are not going out riding t 
day ?” said Rosamond, lingering a little after her 
mamma was gone 

‘No: why?” 

** Papa says I may have the chestnut to ride 
I ‘ 

You can go with me to-morrow, if vou like 
Only I am going to Stone Court, remember 

*] want the ride so much, it is indifferent t 
me where we go Rosamond really wishe t 
go to Stone Court, of all other place ‘. 

**Oh, I say, Rosy,” said Fred, as she w 
passing out of the rm if you are going t 
the piano, let me come and play some airs wit 
you 

‘Pray do not ask me this morning 

** Why not this morning? 

” Really, Fred, I wish you wi uld leave off 
playing the flute. A man looks very silly play 
ing the flute. And you play so out of tun 

‘When next any one makes love to y Mi 


Rosamond, I will tell him how obliging you are 

**Why should you expect m« 
by hearing you play the flute. any more 
me by not piayi 


to oblige vo 


should expect you to oblige 


ite 

** And why should you expect me to take you 
out riding ? 

rhis question led to an adjustment, for Rosa 
mond had set her mind on that partic ular ride 


So Fred was gratified with nearly an hour's 


practice of ** Ar hyd y nos, Ye banks and 
braes,” and other favorite airs from his In 
structor on the Flute;” a wheezy performance, 
into which he threw much ambition and an irre- 


pressible hopefulness 
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AMONG other national assembla 
summer is one of whi 
mention in the telegraphic reports or other 
wise—namely, the congress of German hatter 
and hat manufacturers which was held at Ber 


past 


hwe have not any 


lin for three days about the beginning of Au 
gust last The objects of this congress were 
mainly to determine when and how to establish 
the fashions for silk and wool hats each year 
and also the determination of the proper scak 
of measurement Among other conclusions 
of this body, it was decided to select the first 


days of November for fixing the fashions for the 
coming spring, on which occasion a specimen 
hat was to be furnished by various members of 
a committee, although any hatter was at liberty 
to present a sample. By the committee one 
fashion was to be established, which the entire 
body pledged themselves to take as the style for 
the coming season. 


The long expected report of the United States 
Naval Observatory, upon the total solar eclipse 
of December 22, 1870, has just been published, 
as prepared under the direction of Admiral 


Sanps, the Superintendent. As is known to 
most of our readers, this eclipse was not visi 
ble in the United States; but several professors 


from the observatory were sent abroad to assist 
in the investigation of the phenomena in Eu 
rope. Of these, Professor Simon NEwcoms was 
stationed at Gibraltar, and Professors Asaru 
Haut, WrtitaM HAxkgENeEss, and J. R. Eastman 
at Syracuse, in Sicily. The foreign savants asso 


ciated with these gentlemen bore honorable tes 
timony to their zeal and ability; and, indeed 
the honors of the occasion were fairly shared 
with their European brethren by the officers 


of the observatory and their American compan 
ions. The present report is accompanied by 
two plates, exhibiting the appearance of the 
sun during the eclipse. The general typography 
of the work does the fullest credit to the na 
tional printing-office, from which it emanated 
It is not necessary for us to detail the substance 
of the reports of these gentlemen, as we ! 


already furnished the prominent points in th 
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tecord”’ and “* Intelligence 

The accounts furnished by the Bosten Adver 
tiser from the captains and crews of the vess« 
of the whaling fleet lately destroyed or ice-bound 
in the Arctic Ocean concur in describing th« 
presence of peculiar meteorological phenomena 
during the past season Tr valling summer 
wind on the northwest « t of Alaska is fr 
the east, and this works tl e off from 
land and disperses it, while the northwesterly 
winds close it up on the shore As tl 
moves off, the ships generally work up by t 
land, and in that situation find whales in plenty 
By the end of the season, when northwesterly 


winds are prevalent, the ice has become so t 
ken up and melted that it has ceased to be ar 

met | r; and the vessels are com; ] 
to re southward by heavy ice drifting 
: t from the north, and not f n 
t sing in upon the land. Butt 
Deus erly Winds were not Z 





A s that had 
tt ‘ k of 
wa t to g 4 t 

t i against at ar r. 1 a 

are composed of fr water berg 
floe-ice of salt-water. The berg not 
immense proportions seen in G ! i 
but are solid enough t equ v ! 
many masses being so hea to gro j 
fathoms of water 

The Massachusetts Society for Promot 
ricuiture will award on the Ist of M 
two prizes of $300 and $200 resp« ely 
best two establishments in the State { 
culture of fishes for food, all competit 
which must send in their names and adr 
the secretary of the so ty, Epwarp N 
KkINS, 42 Court Street, Boston The comr 
tee of award will consider the number of 
cies of fishes cultivated, the number of 
viduals, and their size and condition, the 
ber of eggs hatched in the establishment 
of young reared from them, the neatness 
‘ my of the est vent. and the « 

of the fixtures 

7 Panama } 
mat for the ¢ y 

tt ) ‘ 
tt ' { 
; t D e they 
i t I trea the 
{ t) : vad 
{ is t ‘ 
| ] 1 4 
ve, 1 t ‘ | ’ 
Pa a St nd H { 
tame ‘ ‘ 
Ary { a ’ } | 
, I ty 

I s i f 
Du Or ‘ 
W.H i 
‘ ‘ { . ‘ 

18 It ‘ 

yi { per 
y made I MF 
t nvent } ’ 

Lo Ul rey t< 1 I ' 
‘ Ss Ul t rt t 
‘ | of t su fA se 
teor shows of 1867, « I 

t b mu t be ¢ 1 ler ; | v¢ y . 

t idlo val ‘ 

Among other questions t lered at tl 
Geographical Congre Antwer A 
last, was that of the proy merid f 
graphical reference ] is we ko 
while many of the Germans stil nti 
the meridian of Ferr t I ish | 
that of Greenwich, and t Fr ch t 
Paris. A curious « rise is sures 
namely, to use Green’ © met 
sea charts, and Paris I 

Several of the ve towrT ) Great Br 
have made ar gements to « inue ( 
tem already begu f having penny le 
science for t benefit of tl vorking 
The most eminent n Great Brita 
cerned in this movement, and the atter 
to their addresses has been of t most g 
ing character 

We have already present to our read 
a yunt of the proj ed exploration of tl 
I ir region by Dr. Neumayer, of Vi« 
we 8 by the report f the Geogray 
gress at Antwerp that he ght the 
before that body for r lerat 
congress prom od its} ty 
plan of the learned t nd appointed ¢ 
mittee to devise tt Ine ds of s¢ 
the success of this ents 

As the result of a series of observat 8 
fully conducted Mr. Deane, of the 
Survey, and his associates, it has recent 
established that the difference in longit 
tween Cambridge and San Francisco amour 
hours, 2 minutes, /6 ids, and asmal! fr 

The pul at of tw f mportant v 
has just bee ps yi 
HAUS, the first j t I ¢ t ing alread 
peared The first is entitled *‘ Thee 
nithologia by Dr. GIeBEl f Ha 
digest of ornithological literature in g 
embracing the names of all the genera 
cies of birds. w tl r yi ymy 
graphical distribution The second work 
new edition of “7 saurus Literature B 
ce”’ of PRITZEL, W for botany ¥ 
work first referred to is thology 

ddit emt st | | notices 

prin N itl it the work 

by the J f 8 these that 
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MY LADY’S SLIPPER. 
Torn at the heel, out at the toe, 
Bronze half dim, and rumpled the bow; 
Quaint in design, dainty in size, 
Something Titania's self might prize ; 
Hinting of instep’s proud impress ; 
Hinting of dimpled foot’s caress— 
How came you perched on my papers and chair, 
With such an impudent, coquettish air? 


Gay little buckle, arch little heel, 

Will you my lady’s life reveal? 

Tell where you bore her such a day? 

If to the church? if to the play? 

If through the dance’s dizzy maze, 

Twinkling faster than eye could gaze ? 

If through the wet, tangled grass in the lane, 
Seeking the lover who hides in the rain? 


Tell me if ever daintiest feet 

Walk into mischief? Do they meet 
Hard, sharp stones and slippery ways, 
Misty nights and drearier days? 

Tell me if ever Want and Pain 

List for her soothing tread in vain? 

Tell me if Sorrow eer lurks by her side? 
Tell me if Love is her faithfulest guide ? 


Not into evil, dear little friend, 

Let my lady’s footsteps tend. 
Watch no brave man’s loving heart 
Her proud foot shall spurn apart. 
Grant this tiny slipper soon 

Meets a heavier pair of shoon, 
Whose stout make and stronger will 
Shall my lady’s pathway fill, 

Turn her haughty foot aside, 
Subject to their manlier stride ; 
Quick to aid it, swift to cheer, 

Up the rocky hill-side drear; 

While the patter of willing feet 
Makes music in his heart most sweet! 


MY DEAD CLIENT. 


Sittixe alone in my chambers: I have dis- 
missed my clerk, there being no chance of clients 
calling at this late hour; and, indeed, I myself 
ought to be off westward, but I sit, dreamily 
gazing into the glowing embers, my mind wan- 
dering to other scenes and to times long past, 
There is a great wind out-of-doors, and it is 
howling and roaring in the chimney. It rushes 
in violent gusts across the ‘Thames, which is now 
as rough as a little sea, and seems to spend its 
force upon the Temple, as if the spirits of broken- 
hearted suitors, victims to forged evidence, dis- 
appointed lawyers, unjust judges, were abroad 
upon the blast, endeavoring to wreak their venge- 
ance upon the piles of buildings they so diligent- 
ly haunted in their lives. 

Why do I still sit herve ? I hardly know. From 
no love for my gloomy chambers, assuredly. The 
fact is, I have nothing particular to do this even- 
ing, and I have fallen into a reverie: old faces 
and old scenes are crowding upon my memory 
—bright eyes and golden hair—low whispers 
and soft hands! Ah! I know no such things 
nowadays; but it is sadly pleasant to remember 
them. Pleasanter, perhaps, to sit here thinking 
of them than to be fighting my way along the 
gusty streets toward the club for my solitary 
dinner, with the prospect, afterward, of a lonely 
evening in my lodgings. ‘Time was when I 
hoped my evenings were not to be forever lone- 
ly—when I looked upon one fair young face, 
and thought the eyes looked saore than kindly 
at me. But that hope svon passed, and it has 
never come again ; and I do not think it ever will. 

A knock at the door—a soft, solitary knock. 
What can that be? Was I mistaken? No! 
there it is again. I rise hurriedly and go to the 
door—open it: outside is standing the figure of 
a woman. I can hardly see her, as the passage 
is but dimly lighted. 

**Ts this Mr. Grantley’s place ?” 

** Yes. Lam Mr. Grantley. What is it ?” 

‘*I wish to speak to you for a moment. I 
am afraid I have not come at the right time; 
but please let me speak to you for a moment.” 

There is a hurried earnestness in her manner ; 
and I admit her, close the outer door, and place 
a chair for her by the fire. Now I can see her 
plainly: apparently a young woman, but her 
face is marked by sorrow and suffering. She is 
plainly dressed; but I take her to be a lady. 
For a few moments she sits silently gazing into 
the fire. Does she see there any of the scenes 
that I have been gazing at? I wonder, vacantly. 

‘*Mr. Grantley, I will tell you shortly why I 
am here. Some years ago you were intimately 
acquainted. with George Marr ?” “ 

‘[ was indeed. Poor fellow!—if you could 
tell me where he is now, you would indeed be 
welcome.” ; 

** You also knew Denis Hilton ?” 

** Yes, I did.” 

**Are you as anxious to know where he is at 
this moment ?” 

**T can not say I am. 
tween us once, 


Friendship existed be- 
His conduct broke that friend- 
ship in such a manner that it can never be re- 
newed.” 

**T know it. 
ley.’ 


He slandered you, Mr. Grant 


‘Pardon me, It can hardly be for the pur- 
pose of reminding me of unhappy circamstances, 
now long past, that you 
came to me thus ?” 
**No, itis not. I have come here to intrust 
you with something. I have heard your name 
mentioned often; and [ know that you are an 
upright and honest man, and I may trust you.” 
‘* Before you go any farther, I must remind 
you that you have not yet told me who you are.” 
“There is not the slightest need that you 
should know my name. I hate my name—it 
shall not pass my lips unnecessarily. he fa- 


a perfect stranger— 


1 vor that I am about to ask of you is a very slight | 
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one at present; and I believe that you will not | 
refuse me.” 

“You are about to confide something to me. 
Is it unreasonable that I should ask why you 
confide in me, if I may not ask who you are?” 

**T confide in you because, from what I have 
heard of you—it is no use to ask when or where,” 
she breaks in, hurriedly, as she sees the question 
in my face—‘‘ from what I have heard of you, I 
believe that you will faithfully comply with my 
request.” 

She rises from her chair and gathers her 
shawl about her, as if to go out into the stormy 
night again. 

“What is it? What is this request you so 
strangely make to me?” 

From her pocket she draws out what seems to 
be a letter, sealed. 

“Take this packet. When you next see me 
in this room—but not before—open it, read the 
contents, and then act as your honest conscience 
bids you.” 

I take the packet mechanically. She adds 
nothing more, and in a moment or two I am 
alone again in my chambers, peering into the 
embers as before. 

I am more than ever disinclined to move. 
What can there be inside this mysterious packet ? 
I must put it away carefully. Have I ever seen 
this woman before? No; I can not recall her 
features. And then, what can she know of 
George Marr and Denis Hilton? We were all 
three at college together, and at one time were 
great friends. But that is a long while ago. 
Denis and I did not continue friends; for upon 
one occasion—the particulars of which there is 
no necessity for me to mention now—his con- 
duct was such that high words passed between 
us, and our intimacy came to an end. But 
Denis had great influence over George Marr, 
and they continued to be as much together as 
before. ‘The consequence was that Denis Hil- 
ton prejudiced George against me—or, at all 
events, succeeded in keeping him away from me 
-—though George and I had at one time been 
inseparable. It is three years ago now, nearly, 
since I last saw Marr; and I have heard that he 
has left England, having got into some pecuniary 
difficulties, the exact nature of which I never 
learned. Ah, George! why did you not come 
to me, as you would have done in old times? 
Why did you not confide your misfortunes to 
me, and see whether I could not help you out 
of them? Well, well; it’s no use thinking about 
that now. What is Denis Hilton doing with 
himself, I wonder? I hear his name occasion- 
ally in connection with turf matters; but from 
what I have heard at the club, I don’t think his 
reputation stands very high. A sullen, evil-tem- 
pered man, who breaks out now and then into 
gay and boisterous spirits; but that is only when 
he has had plenty to drink. No one likes him 
—no one calls him friend. 

I really must go now. Staring at the red-hot 
coals, and mentally surveying the past, may be 
very useful employments, but exhausted nature 
requires to be restoreu, I must go to dinner. 


The months passed on. Summer came, and 
my gloomy chambers positively became some- 
what cheerful; but in proporiion as they grew 
cheerful I grew restless; for | had had enough 
of reading and writing, and was longing for a 
holiday. The packet given me by my mysteri- 
ous client still remained safely where I had de- 
posited it, and I believe I had almost forgotten 
all about it; and, indeed, whenever [ did think 
of it, 1 endeavored to satisfy myself that it was 
quite possible the woman who had given it me 
was only some harmless lunatic, who had been 
acquainted, in her sane days, with Marr and 
Hilton. 

I was going to pass three months upon the 
Continent with an old Oxford friend of mine; 
and the morning before our departure I was busy 
packing up, and my traveling companion was in 
my sitting-room, consulting ‘‘ Murray” and the 
Continental ‘‘ Bradshaw.” I was in the bedroom, 
which communicated with the sitting-room, and 
the door was open. Suddenly my friend called 
out, 

“*I say, Grantley, do you ever study the sec- 
ond column of the Times ?” 

‘*Of course I do; but I have not had time to 
look at it this morning.” 

**Do you remember Marr, who was at Oxford 
with us ?” 

‘* Yes, to be sure,” I reply, entering the room. 
** What about him ?” 

**T see he is advertised for. Listen: 

“* £100 Rewarp.—The above reward will be given 
to any person or persons who can give such informa- 
tion as will lead to the discovery of George Marr, son 
of the late Colonel Thomas Marr, of Marr Court, in 
the County of Gloucester. The said George Marr was 
last seen in London, in November, three years ago, 
and has not been heard of since. It is supposed that 
he emigrated either to America or Australia. The 
same reward will be given on satisfactory proof of the 
death of the said George Marr. All communications 
to be addressed to Messrs. Bingley & Bell, solicitors, 
Gray's Inn.’” 

**T know that firm,” I said. ‘I should like 
to ask some questions about this. Marr was a 
great friend of mine, as you remember.” 

I managed to find time, in the course of that 
afternoon, to call in at Gray’s Inn, and [ saw 
Mr. Bell. From him I learned that George 
Marr’s elder brother was dead; and as he left 
no issue, the estate devolved on George—failing 
him, on a cousin; and this cousin was naturally 
rather anxious to know whether George was 
alive or not. Private inquiries had been made 
fruitlessly in all directions; but it was hoped 
that some information might be obtained by 
means of the advertisement which had appeared 
that morning in the Times, and had been sent 
for insertion in American and colonial papers. 





Well, we went abroad to spend our holidays ; 
and so pleasantly did the time pass that the 
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long vacation seemed uncommonly short; but 
as what we did and where we went have nothing 
to do with the main point of this story, I must 
come at once to the day of our return to En- 
gland. 

It was the last day of October. The autumn 
of that particular year broke up hurriedly, and 
winter seemed to be already upon us; and when 
we arrived at Calais the weather was so stormy 
that some doubt was expressed as to the possi- 
bility of the mail-boat crossing the Channel. 
However, we hurried on board—those of the 
passengers, that is, who had no time to spare, 
and were bound to be in London that evening ; 
many staid behind, intending to wait for calmer 
weather. I think we were nearly four hours 
crossing, the wind and sea increasing in their 
fury; and when we were safely in harbor at 
Dover the storm rose to a hurricane. Many 
persons had gathered together on the pier and 
quays, waiting to see the boat comein. As I was 
walking toward the railway station, I particularly 
noticed one figure in the crowd. It was a man 
closely muffled up, who, I observed, was con- 
tinually glancing first over one shoulder and then 
over the other, as if to see if any body was fol- 
lowing him. His face was a peculiar one, and it 
seemed not unfamiliar to me. I heard him ask 
a custom-house officer what he thought about 
the weather, and would it prevent the night 
mail from crossing. ‘The custom-house officer 
merely replied that the weather was about as bad 
as it could be, and that the boat would cross if 
the captain thought it could be done in safety. 
It was not till I was comfortably seated in @ cor- 
ner of the railway carriage, and half-way to 
town, that I remembered to whom that strange 
face belonged. It was Denis Hilton that I had 
seen at Dover, evidently intending to cross over 
that night if possible. 

On that night the storm raged on. The pa- 
pers, the next morning, were full of accounts of 
great damage that had been done by the violence 
of the wind; and its fury had not moderated 
when I walked down to my chambers. 

I was busily engaged in the perusal of a case 
which had been sent for my opinion, when I fan- 
cied I heard the sound of a confused murmur- 
ing, and of many footsteps upon the staircase. 
A minute or two afterward there was a lurching 
at my door. It was opened by my clerk. I 
heard a whispering outside, and then my clerk 
came hurriedly into my room, with a horrified 
expression on his face, and said : 

**It is the Thames police, Sir: 
brought something for you to see.” 

**Let them bring it in,” I answered, rather 
astonished. 

Great Heaven! What's this? Four men 
bring in a stretcher, upon which is lying some- 
thing covered up. 

‘*Beg your pardon, Sir,” said one of the 
men. ‘* We found this here in the river this 
morning.” 

He partially removes the covering. 

My God! It is the same woman who called 
on me nearly ten monihs ago, and left a packet 
in my charge. 

** Why have they brought her here ?” I ask. 

‘*On searching her this bit of paper turned 

” 


they have 


up. 

The man handed me a crumpled piece of pa- 
per, on which I could read these words: “ If 
ever my body should be found drowned, let it be 
taken to the chambers of Mr, Grantley, in the 
Temple. He will know what to do.” 

** Policeman,” I began, ‘‘I have only seen 
this unhappy creature once in my life; and I 
can not imagine—” 

‘* Beg your pardon, Sir,” interrupted the man ; 
** but you are a lawyer, and you know as there 
must be an inquest. Wouldn't it be as well to 
reserve any thing you have to say for that occa- 
sion ?” 

I saw at once what the man hinted. 
be implicated in her death. 
served : 

** All I say is, that I have not a notion who 
she is, nor who her friends are. You had better 
take the body to the usual place; and I shall be 
quite ready to attend the inquest, and give all 
the information in my power.” 

Silently the men bore away their ghastly bur- 
den, and I was left alone. Now, then, to open 
that packet I was to read the next time she who 
had given it to me should be in my room. She 
had come to me again, and I began to suspect 
that I understood the motives of my Dead Cli- 
ent. I took the packet from its place of safety, 
broke the seal, and read as follows: 


I might 
So I merely ob- 


‘* Tf you keep the promise which I shall ask you 
to make when I place this paper in your hands, 
you will not read this letter tili Iam dead. If I 
do not die in the manner in which I firmly be- 
lieve that I shall die, it is possible you may nev- 
er read it at all; buat I know what must happen, 
sooner or later, and I leave to you the task of 
first avenging me. 

**You will say, ‘What has this woman to do 
with me? Why am I to avenge her? My an- 
swer is— You were once George Marr's best- 
loved friend. 

‘“*Six years ago I was a happy and light- 
hearted gir!. All my future life seemed to 
smile upon me, and I had a happy home. But 
love came to me, and, insensibly at first, all my 
happiness faded away. It was at a small party 
in the country that I first met George Marr and 
Denis Hilton. Both of them paid me great at- 
tention; but I liked the former, and disliked the 
latter. Time passed on, and George and I grew 
to love each other; but suddenly my father took 
a violent prejudice against him, declared that 
George had been making love to me against his 
—my father’s—desires, and forbade him to enter 
the house again. So strict a watch was kept on 
me that I had no chance of communicating with 
him, and for six months I saw and heard noth- 
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ing of him. Then Mr. Hilton began to come 
frequently to our house ; my father liked him, 
and was constantly throwing him into my com 
pany. He was kind and gentle in his behavior, 
and sometimes he would talk about George, but 
it was in a reserved and cautious manner; but 
at last I learned from him that George was mar- 
ried. What could I do but scatter to the wind 
my shattered love? What could I do but accept 
Denis Hilton for my husband, a few months aft- 
erward, when urged passionately by him and 
strongly by my father? ey 

‘1 could not love him—there was something 
in his nature that prevented me from doing that— 
yet I strove to be a good and obedient wife to 
him; and for a few weeks I believe I was con- 
tented. But I soon discovered that he had a 
terrible propensity for drink ; and though he had 
kept a careful guard over himself while he was 
courting me, and for a short time after our mar- 
riage, the old habits soon came back upon him, 
and night after night he would come home ter- 
ribly intoxicated; and when in this state he 
would be madly jealous about me, and would 
fancy that there was some one concealed in a 
cupboard, or in one of the rooms, and would 
compel me to go through the house with him, 
and search every place. His dissolute courses 
were the cause of his losing an excellent appoint- 
ment which he held, and consequently we be- 
came very poor indeed; and we had to remove 
from our pleasant quarters in Bayswater to a 
small house in Chelsea, close to the river. Den- 
is’s manners, too, became so violent when the 
effects of drink were upon him, that we never 
could get a servant to stay with us any length 
of time. One day, after he had been particular- 
ly outrageous the night before, our two servants 
left, saying they would not stop another hour. 
Denis went out in a great rage, and I was left 
alone. 

“*T was sitting solitary that dark November 
evening—crying, I think—mourning for the lost 
happiness of earlier days, when there came a 
gentle knock at the door. I ran to open it, and 
there I found George Marr. 

*** George Marr!’ I exclaimed. 
you come for ?’ 

** *'To see you, Fanny,’ he replied. 
you accidentally the other day. You did not see 
me. I watched you in here. I had not time to 
try and see you then, as | was engaged. May I 
not come in?’ 

*** You can come in, if it will afford you any 
pleasure,’ I answered. ‘I should scarcely think 
it could do that. What makes you wish to see 
me again ?’ 

“**What makes me? 
never ceased to love you.’ 

‘* We were now in the sitting-room. 

*** Hush, Mr. Marr. How dare you speak to 
me like this ?’ 

‘“**Why not, Fanny? 
are not married ?’ 

***T am—to Denis Hilton. What reason 
had you to suppose that I should keep true to 
you, when you were so soon false to me ?’ 

*** False to you! Never for an instant.’ 

*** George, they told me that you were mar- 
ried. When I learned that you had so forgotten 
me I abandoned all hope.’ 

*** Who told you this?’ 

‘** *Mv husband—Denis Hilton.’ 

** * He told an infamous lie!’ 

** “Perhaps he did; but it answered his pur- 
pose,’ said another voice, in mocking tones. 

**T had left the street door open, and Denis 
himself had staggered in, just sober enough to 
understand what was going on. 

***T told you, Master George,’ he continued, 
‘that you weren't always going to have it all 
your own way with the girls.’ 

** Denis went back into the passage, and closed 
the front-door ; came back into the little parlor, 
and closed that door too. 

*** And now you think you are going to make 
up to the old love, do you?’ 

***T say that you are a scoundrel, Denis. I 
care not so much for your having tricked me as 
for your being her husband, and showing your- 
self before her the drunken brute you are.’ 

‘**What! Say that again. Drunken brute, 
eh? How often have you been here before— 
you, Marr—when I have been out, eh ?” 

*** Never before this evening. I have been 
abroad. I never even knew that you were mar- 
ried.’ 

** “You lie—and I will have your life for it!’ 

“Denis sprang furiously upon him, and there 
was a short scuffle. They both fell—Denis up- 
permost. ‘They fell close beside the fire-place, 
and Denis, seizing the poker, struck George 
Marr thrice heavily upon the forehead. 

***Yon'll not come again, I think,’ he mut- 
tered, savagely, after the last blow. 

*** What have you done, Denis?’ I shrieked. 

** He looked up at me, with a malignant smile 
upon his face. 

** You and I have killed him,’ he replied, in 
a low tone. 

*** Killed him!—I! I have done nothing. 
You villain! I will call the police.’ 

*** No, you won't,’ he said, rising. What had 
happened seemed to have quite sobered him 
‘Sooner than that you should do that, I would 
serve you the same. Don't be a fool, Fanny— 
the law will believe you to be as guilty as I am. 
See here;’ and he took a pocket-bo 1k from George 
Marr’s breast: ‘there are plenty of bank-notes 
We are known to be wretchedly poor. 
If this is discovered, we shall both be hung.’ 
He hissed this last word into my ear. * Come, 
we must hide it away.’ 
‘“*Hung! I believed him. I believed that I 

should be thought to be his accomplice in the 
murder, and I fearedto die. Oh, whata coward 
| I have been! I have done worse than die every 
day since then ; and yet—the trial ! the sentence! 


i the scaffold! 


*‘ What are 


‘IT passed 


Oh, Fanny! I have 


Good Heaven! you 








inside. 
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All that night, nearly, we worked stealthily 


t least he worked, while I lay on the ground 
e to him; and he removed, after great diffi 
ty, three flag-stones from the floor of the little 

dug out a grave beneath, and there, at 


moment, lies George Marr! 
ttle more to tell I 
overtake 





Denis: b 


ince should one day itl 
1 not trust myself to do the task, for fear 
failing through my weakness But I d 
of in happy days gone by, heard George 


und h 
trust 


Mr 


le man, and 


Grantley, as a brave 
to you I 


k of you, 
commit the of 


that I shall 





retribution I know that Denis fear 

t keep the secret I know that he meditates | 
t leath I know that he will one day kill me, 

| throw my body into the Thames, for he has 
‘ 1 threatened it While I my lips ar 

ed When I am dead, let justice have its 
ec ; FANNY 

The number of the house and the name of 
the street where the murder was committed 
were accur ately given, a8 Was a definition of 
the spot where the remains of my poor friend 


would be found 

The for had 
been fitfully and I all I 
had to do now was to place this document in the 
hands of Me singley & Bell. Without loss 
of time I hurried off t Inn, not 
aware that a buttoned-up individual was follow 


Marr 


saw that 


advertisements (,eorge 


continued, 


srs 





(ray 8 un 


The police no doubt, were 
the 


ing 


my 
ping an eye upon me 


footsteps. 





in consequence ot 


lirection that the body should be brought to my 


chambers 
Mr. Bell 


**T see no reason to doubt t 


read the document attentively 
he genuineness of 
this,” he said We must instruct the police 
to watch the house at Chelsea, and search it as 
soon as we can get a warrant; and then we must 
lay hold of this infamous Denis Hilton 

“ By Jove!” I exclaimed—*‘ I had forgotten. 
I saw him at Dover last night 
dently intending to cross, but the rough weather 
prevented the mail-packet from starting 

** Then we must s ‘The wind 
has scarcely abated its violence, and it is quite 
possible the boat may not have started yet 

We went up to the Southeastern Railway sta- 
tion. ‘There we learned minutes, by 
telegraph, that the boat had not yet been able 
to leave Dover. Mr. Bell, myself, and two po- 
lice officers in plain clothes went down by 


He was evi- 






Pp him at once. 








spe 


cial train. Arrived at Dover, the two detectives 
set about their inquiries, and Mr. Bell and I 
walked upon the pier. ‘The pier was not at that 
time nearly finished, but on account of the 


he weather, the works were for the 
suspended On ont of 


a muffled figure 


roughness of 
time 
end, I suw 


ini toward the 


though 


us, 


hI 


recognized 


pered—‘‘ there stands 























d here come the detectives,” said Mr. Bell 
They had evidently learned where they were 
likely to find the man they had described It 
was arranged between that I yuld go up to 
him first; and so I I t l of tl tl 
F The murderer w leaning against a} of 
ma e stones, his back toward n I passed 
him, turned back 1 looked him fu In the 
face 
**Denis Hilton,” I said ) 1 remember 
me? 
bent his eyes upon me; and I never ill 
fi the expression them. I saw in a mo 
r that no could harm the man—for he 
had | m<¢ sane ! 
After gazing at me for a minute or two, he 
said 
», Grantley I am glad to 
se Sstranye a ing to teil ou 
You sea ? 
wou uld live in 
it for a moment, would you? And yet all yes 
t y aft yon, all last night, and all this 
m and George Marr ha been 
ir about the pie The ves 
bi and over them, but | 
I Ww a third in the boar, I 
th 
rds quite calm] ind ked 
tr Phen, with a l and aw 
f ry, | rang from my side and leaped into 
the foaming water. Once only we s d 
upturned face; ar d then my Dead Client's busi 
ness was completed! 


LETTER-WRITERS. 


e dies but present- 





Not a man 





ly is issue is life and let- 
te I g, nor are they 
so bul her; but they 
are t less well written, nor are they less inter 
es 4 The press of this year has issued such 
volumes by the dozen—that of next year will re 
peat the process ; for while men live, and love to 
speak to each other, so long shall men write let- 
ter 


No man 
ut the consum- 


born, not made 
aking thought, arrive 


nd of language which mark 














t perfe And one of two quali 
ties. of ¢ cter, 1s necessary 
before he ible writer of let- 
ters: either that cold artedness which sees in 
every thing a simple subject for al re 
mark, a jest, and a sneer—Horace e pre 
sents, of course, the best example juality 
or else its exact opposite, that living sympathy 
which feels for every misfortune, and rejoices 
over every success. Of course this quality 
may be in ex ess, and so become maudlin and 
tiresome; but when we have, in addition to a 
highly sympathetic nature, a disposit whicl 





shrinks from showing itself to the world 
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as sensitive about baring its ti vhts asag ‘ 


baring her charms, we have a chance of tting 


the most charming letters. like those of W ul 
Cowper 

Curiously enough, the earliest letters on re | 
are both letters « onveying a secret order for mur 
der—that of David to Joab, sending the treact 
erous order to put the unf 
hottest of the battle : 
gating the elders to put 
We are not told how these lette 
they 


rtunate Uriah ir 
that of J« 


out 


and 
Naboth 
rs were conve 
wy 








No doubt were written, like those Kom 
letters later on, on wooden tablets sme 1 witl 
wax, and in those old Phenician characte 

which the Moabite stone has rendered us all f 
miliar Nor are we told how their contents were 
secured from prying eyes. It yuld have bees 
awkward, for instance, if Uriah had got a t 
of David's missive before it reached Joab. Per 


haps, however, he could not read ; perhaps, too 


which is more likely—the messenger of the 
king was considered a sacred persot 
In modern times the commencement and cor 


clusion of letters have presented considerable 
The formal 


chiefly in official communications ; 


Sir” lingers 


points of difference. 


while the va 


rious shades of deference, from your lordship’s 
very humble, obliged, and obedient servant 
downward to ‘“‘ yours truly have nearly all 


been effaced. Religious endings are sometime 
used, and when they are employea among per 
sons of the same way of thinking, are quite unex 
But I once had a 
letter from a person whom I had never seen, and 


ceptionable and in good taste 


t 





who had no means whatever of knowing wh 
were my religious opinions, who yet signed him- 
self ** yours, in Gospel bonds.’ 
familiarity with a stranger showed not only an al 
most incredible vulgarity of mind, but also that 
unreality of feeling, common enough, which real 
ly prevents the writer from knowing the full force 
of what he is writing. 

Occasional letters—letters of congratulation 
condolence, and so forth as a 
ly written well. They are stiff, constrained 
uneasy; all the more because—like a rustic 
his Sunday clothes—they are doing their very 
best to appear natural, hearty, and sincere 
What, for instance, is a man to say who gets 
a copy of a book which he has no intention of 
reading? I myself once published a certain vol 
ume, which, I believe, 


This irreverent 





are rule, rare 


in 


no one has ever looked at 





but myself. That is, of course, so much the 
worse for the public. However, on its publica 
tion, I sent, as usual, copies to my friend I 
have got their answers—for thev all wrote im 


Some said they 


mediately f 
it without delay ; others pretended they had read 


were going to read 
it already Chey called it briiiiant, nove 
fact, would have mad 


it not been for my publi 


har d n 
charming anda, in 


had 





me conceited, 





statement, which showed that not a s if 
ight a single copy And, of cou not 
of my friends has ever looked at the coy I 


I gave him. 


THE FIRST SNOW-BALL. 


Wuart a marvel to children is the first ba 


snow ot w hit nh t ‘ ire ig €no igh to take T 
tice! Some cold morning near Christmas-time 
ttle Lily, the darling of the household, is rouse 
by loud cries of ‘‘The snow! the snow!” fron 
her two brothers, and is borne by nurse to tl 


window, where the excited youngsters alr 


are, and whence she sees the dull, brown ea 








of yesterday covered with a delicate white mat 
tle, and the trees, with their gaunt, leafless 
boughs, now glistening bes, tinge 
with roseate hues by the nshine, a 
prinked in a thousand es, 8 
oddly grotesque, yet all charming Can 
transformation scene in a theatre equal t 
What natural magi hat white art by spi 
of air, what celestial enchantment, has been 
work? Ifthe snow-flakes should be still de 

i the child wonders where all the feat 





come from, and why, 
en the sky She 
about an old woman picking geese in th 
ng-minded elder 
He kre 
not read the ** Child’s Book of 


being so white, they dark 


half believes what 1 


aithough her str brother 


the legend to scorn vs better tl 


Has he 


and doesn’t that explain all about snow 
hail, and how they are made? It is all « 
to the cold, he briefly sums up You ma 


sure that the washing and dressing are 
that morning, for 
that they shall have a good game with the sr 
If the reader will turn to the illustrat 
page 60, he will see that direct 
fast Lily, warmly « 
ma to the door-step, where, all a-trer 


over mamma has | " 





fear and «de , she makes fox 

feathery mass. A little confiding ‘ 

on the window-sill, attracts f 4 moment 
delighted attention of herself and brothe S 
crumbs are quickly taken to it, and the boy f 


gaitered and with 
are soon up to their ankles in the snow 


wrappers round ti 











om makes on this occasion his f s! 

and throws it te to1 

pay her footing, it m n 

is ready to ward off t I 

gut she need not trout for it f 

t. Jack as kr 
und is hand He i 

3 I . who 5 

frozen er, and | i 1 skating 

s 1 the ; 1 once a tox 

pe and (we have his word for it) he 

t east afraid, and had a good slide 

‘ ng He is about to set a snow-Dall 





ing. to clear, he savs, the garden 1 
time G mad with del t, barks furious 
makes desperate } ] 


l 
it, and, as he leaps out, 
r } 


in 
from the snow, again t y and to ¢ 
himself with the most obstreper f 
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} nm ¢ 
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lg m 
aT } 
t f 
! 1 
ar 
t i re 
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™m rdamiz 
eve fa 
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( t 
V st 
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effect ly « 
t} a of 
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v ‘ 
ter Art Ex 
tt are no 
On the 14t! 
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“THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON,’ 


— thea . ap pur ep ” fore Christmas), are suddenly accosted by Signor | 
“THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON, Gallipavo. Of him it may be said, as Fabian 
says of Malvolio in the play of ** Twelfth Night” | 


‘* Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of 
ed to be a few days be- | him 


Look at this stately Don, whose Spanish-Mex 
ican ancestry—for he is no Turk, not he; no 
malignant turbaned Ottoman, but a real Hidalgo 
—has bequeathed him such a heritage of pride! 
With head erect in conscious dignity, wearing 


the adornment of a rubicund comb on his lofty 
brow, his pendent wattles of a sanguine hue, and 
a very splendid scarlet gorget all down his noble 
neck, what a lordly visage he rears above the 
mighty orb of his ample breast! With 


ne gay party shown in our illustration on this 
page, W ill ng through the old-fashioned English | 
farm-yard (time sup} 





how he jets under his advanced plumes !” out 





THE FIRST SNOW-BALL.—{Ser Paar 59, 
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rHE MESSAGE MAYOR 
spread wings, and broad tail high upraised, how 
he displays his pomp of body-plumage, all mot- 
tled of black and bronze, the tail barred with 
gray! He considers himself a very good-look 
ing bird, as he struts forward, modestly fol 


lowed by his demure female consort. ‘‘ The 
compliments of the season to you, Sir! . ‘The 
same to you, miss, and many of them! ‘We 


shall be glad to see you at our Christmas dinner, 
Sir, if you will favor us with your company on 
Monday!” ‘*Oh yes!” **T'll be sure 
to be at your table. ** Good by till then!” ex- 
claim the laughing girls. And so they part, with 
mutual promise of good chee 

The turkey, domesticated in England and this 
country, and especially consecrated to sacrifice 
on the altars of Christmas festivity, has by some 
writers been accredited with an Eastern origin. 
On the contrary, his remote ancestors were na- 
tive Americans, and were unknown in the Old 
World until about the year 1524, when some 
superb specimens were among the trophies car- 
ried back to Spain by the conquerors of Mexico. 
The Spaniards used to call him 
Indias,” meaning peacock of the West Indies. 
But when he found his way from Spain into 
France, some of the French people, mistaking 
the name he bore, supposed him to be a native 
of Hindostan, and called him the *‘‘ dindon.” 
A similar process of geographical, ornitholog- 


says he; 


** Pavon de las 


ical, and verbal confusion attended his appeai 
ance in England about the 
called the ‘* Turkey-fowl,’ 
pression that 


same time. He 
from a vague im 
a native of Turkey. In 


was 


he was 


time the latter half of his name was dropped, 
and he took his place among domesticated fowls 
is the turkey. 
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y . 9 Better let your husband go to the club than have An intoxicat man « t urs passing him th 
> so g I 
HI MORS O} PrHE DAY. him bring a club home with him other eve ling with red at « in the front anc 
rear «fuddied brain compreher 1 colore lights 
A man in Lexington, Kentucky, bought a turkey ae" : rv a . wore — ‘ _ M ~y ~ 
said to weigh ten pounds, but on arriving at ! Syracuse has warm street cars, in which old ladies | S”' "© , stata Wicaa tee bam o onl : , 
found that it weighed but cight. Going back, he in knit and young ladies spin—street yart , fhe wp sha ae Ce 
quired how it happened. The dealer examined th a os 
turkey carefully, and then, with a sudden light, ex- 1 recent address 1 ( ree-I fi t 
claimed, “‘ Ah! I see you've lost the gizzard.” s effect: Af f his ! ; oe 
<— ‘When y fath er : 
Let the slandered take comfort: it is only at fruit yo SO 2 _ eed his 1 f days 
trees that thieves throw stones said | A ie \\ # { or] 
at was J I Anew 
—_— 2 . 
“May it please your honor,” exclaimed a juryman, at any Time—I ndst 8 Phe first I give! 
“T am deaf in one ear.” “Then you may be excused, oa : _> 
as it is necessary for a juror to hear both sides,” said y an Tue 7 1 Smor s 
the judge. MIXING So ry—Taking grog with your friends 
g — 
— — | -_> 1 " 
“ ; = rr o1 ‘ \ | upon an 
There is some controversy about the age of Miss | A Movine Sozxne—A game of 88 P nds I } A a adhot 
Cushman. She acts like sixty. > 1} “ er he , signs of tl 
a | Tue American Ham-svrG—Cincinnati liac, to which I pt By Gemini, I 
Witirc, Men—Judges of probate. — van 
- oe | Sheridan once said to Erskine, “Ah, Tom, had | . — 
Notes or Apmiration—Love-letters. stuck to the law, I might have been what you are Tae Great Amentoan Dessert—Fruit 
_ but, hang it, Mrs. S. or myself was always obliged to -_ 
Emma Dodge, of Fort Wayne, is only thirteen years write for our leg or shoulde r of mutt n “Ah said Angr } ke do 1 go" . 
old, and weighs 425 pounds in her stocking feet. She Brekine, © I always heard your Hterature was & joint | W ~ > 1 : 
; rf ‘ r oncern. ras ar i wt 
is what you might call em-fat-ic. Comex If spoken but , 
— Care t ur 4 ioubt -_ 
Granp Rarins—Th esol wells. And every grin, e out Masxey Bat.—A emothe 
- 
_ One Thomas Scott, whom love had made desperate, An old man is easier robbed than a young one, for The most courageous of birds ne 
lately visited his sweetheart at Bowling Green, Mis- his locks are few and his gait is generally broket ab - wy fea 
souri, and made her an offer of marriage. She flatly : = ~ : : 
refused him, when he said that he would kill her un 
less she reversed her decision. She at once faced him 
with a poker in her hand, and said, “‘ Lay on, Macduff, ~ 
if you think it would be healthy for you.” Thomas — 
drove home. 
—_ } y 
What ought always to be up to the mark ?—A bullet \ yh it 
- = ‘ i 
ee ) ‘7 vipat 
Strongest minds are often those of whom the v orld VVHITE HOUSE {| ; ‘ \\ V7 
hears least. ee | ,) l ; 
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LITTLE JOHNNY T. HOFFMAN (THE ORPHAN BO) 
* STAY some party), ** stay, for mercy's sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan's tale 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wak« 
"Tis want” ( go to the hite . that mah my cheek so pale 
Tis want” (¢ the W H heek so } 
Yet I was once a mother’s” (Sweeny 
~ And my brave father’s” (Twee hope and 
But in the” ( Tammany) “‘ proud ‘f they ‘** died— 
OFF ITS SHADOW ? , 
;, And I ar orpha 
whem. — Daily Pape \ Oru 


The Tammany Society has expelled Twerp as 5 











THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

DvurinG some remarks at a late meeting of the 
British Association, which followed the reading 
of a paper by the Abbé Richard upon certain 
flint implements found in Joshua's tomb at Gal- 
gula, and at Mount Sinai, the Abbé Moigno, the 
well-known editor of Les Mondes, said that he 
had spent nine months of a painful and danger- 
s leisure given him by the Franco-German and 
> civil wars in studying thoroughly the great 
an nd solemn question of the indefinite or ve ry re- 
mote antiquity of man, in so far as it had been 
proved by the discovery of human remains, or 
those of human industry, found in the ground at 
a greater or lesser depth. He had care fully read, 
or rather studied in the most complete manner, 
all that had been published on that subject—the 
works of Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Evans, 
Prestwich, Pengelly, Buchan, Vogt, Desor, Mor 
lot, De Mortillet, ete. For many years he had 
gead and followed all that had been written on 
these subjects; and he now made it his duty to 
declare solemnly, after this tiresome and patient 
study, that none of the discoveries, none of the 
facts brought forward, often with a great deal of 
precision, have the importance that has been at- 
tributed to them; that not only the existence of 
man in the pliocene, eocene, and miocene ages, 
as Dr. Evans had declared so authoritatively, is 
not at all proved, but that the quaternary soils 
in which human remains or remains of human 
industry have been found are certainly moving 
soils, movable on declivities, as is affirmed by 
the eminent geologist, M. Elie de Beaumont; 
that the soils of the stalagmitic caves, like the 
celebrated cave of ‘Torquay, which so much oc- 
cupied the attention of the British Association, 
have been overrun by water, 





or some other nat- 
ural agent, in such a manner that the layers of 
mud originally laid on the stalagmites have 
slipped below them; but that even geology 
must remain quite apart from archeology and 
human paleontology, because its work had come 
to an end when man had appeared on the earth, 

He added, while requesting indulgence for the 
liberty he was taking, that the question of man, 
in its connection with geology or paleontology, 
is exactly at the same point which this question 
had formerly: first, its relations with the history 
of Indian astronomy as practiced by the unfor- 
tunate Bailly, at the time when Laplace threw se 
brilliant a light on the errors of his illustrious 
fellow-laborer; second, in its relations with the 
discoveries of the zodiacs of Denderah and of 
Esne, from his investigations of which the im 
mortal Champollion earned the name of Cesar 
Autocrator, The arguments in favor of the ex 
istence of man several ages previous to the epoch 
fixed by the Holy Bible for the creation of Adam 
—an epoch which it is, impossible to 
determine, and whick can be taken back to 
10,000 years—had reached their maximum to 
day ; they would only decrease day 
they vanished. , 


however, 


by day until 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


BONDS. 

Turee hundred miles of the Northern Pa 
cifie Railroad have 
The construction of the road is an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude that its progress is 
considered a matter of national interest. One 
reason why these been received 
with such exceptional favor by the investing 
public is that the house of Jay CooKE & Co. 
has pledged its reputation that the money 
raised for the construction of the road shall 
be disbursed in the most economical manner, 
and that they have made the fullest investi- 
r of the land tray- 
ersed by the road, on which these bonds form 


RAILROAD 


already been completed. 


bonds have 


gation into the charact« 
a first mortgage, and find that it comprises 
large sections possessing considerable min- 
eral resources, covered with the tinest timber, 
and capable of being made into the best agri- 
cultural land in the Union. The name of Jay 
Cooke & Co. stands associated with so many 
with the sus- 
tainment of the nation’s credit during the 
war, and, lately, with the placing of the last 
issue of government bonds at a low rate of 
interest when that matter appeared most dif- 
ficult of accomplishment—that their state- 
ment in another column will command the 
thoughtful attention of investors.—{ Com. ] 


financial successes in the past 


m > ; wT 11) 
THE OMAHA LEGAL ENTERPRISE, 
In aid of the Mercy Hospital, at Omaha, where the 
sick and destitute of all nations are cared for by the 
Sisters of Mercy, free of charge, is truly a charitable 
undertaking, and is sancti: ned and indorsed by the 
Governor and best business men of the State. The 
tic kets are $3 each, or = for $5. The drawing takes 
place January 30. The highest prize is $50,000. Full 
particulars can be had of Me sears. Patrer & GARDINER, 
Manas gers, Omaha, Neb.—[{ Com.) 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
Is the envy of every lady and delight of gentlemen. 
Ladies who are not blessed by nature can uch 
i rove their beauty by using Geo. W. Laird’s “‘ Bloom 





f Youtl It will remove all blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it perfectly beautiful. Sold at all drug 
gists in t United States. 


Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y¥.—[Com.] 


Pyie’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 





tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers James Py Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. Y Com 

* Burnett's Coroenr W I J ferred to the Ger- 
man by the fashion.” —Home Journal 

For aale at retail ae well as wholesale by Joun F 


Henzy, 8 College Place, New York.—(Cow 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Tue use of a single bottle of Hall’s Vegetable | 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is sufficient to show ite 
efficacy in restoring the natural color of the hair 


and cleansing the scalp Com. | 


Gov .pune’s Ink and Stain Extracting Crayon removes 
Ink, lron-Rust, and like stains. Druggists keep it 
(c% 


n.] 


Veoerine is composed of roots, barks, and herbs 


It is pleasant to take: every child likes it.—{Com.) 





ee | 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 





Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poiand’s White Pine Compound, | 


OuresKidneyOomplaints. | 








“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua ste aling; 
There's iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing 
Joun G. WHITTTER. 


Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 


37 Court St., Boston. 
GEO W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor 
‘Tux Week is a new paper which ought to take a 
permanent place in American journalism. Possessed 
t, the r will find that he can dispense w 





sbreast of the most 


lities, Society, Liter 


most other urnals and still kee 
el — l current opinion on Po 


ature, Art, Musi , the Drama, and the like. Sprv 


‘ti WEEK. 


A Résumé or CURRENT 


AND 


oO 





OPINION 


’ 


FOREIGN 


THE WEEK is made up weekly from the cream of 
home and foreign journalism, and presents the very 
est current opinion on Politica, Society, Religion, Lit 
rature, Art, Music, the Drama, and all other topics 
isually discussed by the Presa. Its selections are from 
the most influential journals, American and European, 
und it commends itself to every Latelligent observer of 

current events, 

The first number of THE WEEK was published Sat- | 
urday, Dec. 2d, and was a decided success from t 
start. No paper has ever received more cordial words 
from the press and the critics, and it is the general 
testimony that THE WEEK has met an important and 
well-defined want in American journalism. 

WHAT THB PRESS SAYS OF IT. 

“The sixteen-page weekly, with broad columns and 
clear type, entitled The Week, ia the latest effort to do 
for the duily journalism of our own country what Lit- 
tells Living \ve has so long and successfully done for 
the foreign magazine and review literature. For coun- 
try readers, and for all who, having nc time to read 
more than one daily paper, nevertheless wish to see the 
home drift of opinion on all current topics, we can con- 
ceive of nothing more convenient.”—New York Tribune. 

“ The Week is the title of a new paper which bids fair 
to fill a void in New York journalism. It is filled with 
a selection of the more noticeable articles of the vari- 
ous daily papers —not editorial merely, but extracts 
also from news and correspondence. Thus, at a glance 
the busy man who has had no leisure to see more than 
one, if any, daily paper during the week gets the cream 
of the entire newspaper literature—not the metropol- 
itan only, but of other cities, and to some extent of for- 
eign capitals also.”—Breoklin Eagle 

“The selections are well made, 
Week abundant patronage. — 





and we wish 7'heé 
Independent 


Terms—$3 a year; sinvle copy, 8 cents. Trial sub- 
scription, 4 consecutive numbers, for 25 cents. 


Address “THE WEEK,” 
P. O. Box 1383, New York. 
t#~ FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


L000 son. Je We ere OO eh 


No Doubt About It. 


Lesanon, N. H., Jan. 29, 1870. 
Mr. Srevens: Dear Sir,—-1 write this note to inform 
you of the effect of your “ Blood Purifier” upon my 

system. When I commenced taking it, a year ago, 
was very much debilitated. My limbs were swollen so 
that it was impossible for me to get into or out from a 
carriage, and very painful to go up or down staira. In- 
deed, T could scarcely stand on my feet. My appetite 
was gone, my strength failing rapidly. After using 
your medicine for a few weeks, I began to improve. 
My appetite improved, and my strength returned. I 
can now perform my duties as a purse with my wonted 
ease, and I feel I owe it to your remedy. I should not 


wish to be without it. 
Mra. C. A. H. TILDEN, — 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGIC JOUR- 
NAL a year, $3 00; The CHRISTIAN | on a year, 
$3 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, ‘Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall's 
Household Rooster of Wasuteton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $% 25 by 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Lo al Agents every 
where. Either of H ARP ER’S with all the shove for 
$8 25. R. W. 


TO ELECTRO-PLATERS. 


I ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATERIALS, 
in sets or single, with books of instruction, man- 
ufactured and sold by THOMAS HALL, Manutactur 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lilust-ated catalogues sent free on application. 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE 
FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
dertul remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rhetimatiam, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers, 
Salt-Rheum, Syphilitic and all 
Chronic Blood Diseases, ts 
prepared from the genuine 
Cundurango Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 





co.’s 





Reg. Nov, 1871, 
Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y 
$20 00 Solid Rubber Cashions; Black 
Walnut; complete with Cues, full 
BILLIARD size, and Balla. Diagram free 


TABLE. ABBOT & NICHOLS, 


$10 from 502 


12 Sampr.rs sent (postage paid) for Fifty Conta, {pat 
retail easily for Ten Dollars, R. L. Worx N 


ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


‘It is generally known that American Watches are, 

things considered, the best in the world; but the 

public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 

specially adapted to the use of railway men, trav 

rs, and thoee to whom absolutely accurate time is a 

tter of necessity, are made at Elgin, Ill."—Forney's 

Weekly Press, Philadelphia, 

tigin Illustrated Almanac for 1872, peated wie 

i] pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 

ine P ress, of New York, is now ready for dis tribution. 

ewelers throughout the country are supplied with 

them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any addres# upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO.,, 
West Washington a Chleage, Ill., or 


T CRISTADORG's 3) 








THE BES? 
. I HAIR DY EE. 


Deror, 6 68 Maiden Lane. 


POMEROY’S TRUSSES, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 





Astor House; Faorory, 


743 Broadway, New York. 

Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


EVERY BODY WON'T, EVERY BODY WILL. 


Every body won't throw away their Inkstands imme- 
diately, and buy Catlin’s Patent; but every body want- 
ing an Inkstand will buy Catlin’s if they see them. 
Ask your Stationers for them. Send for Illustrated 
Circulars to 8. C. CATLIN, C!eveland, Ohio. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


_ BOOTS & SHOES, e: asiest and best. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
CURLING COMBI 


This is the most wonderful, novel, scientific, and useful instrument ever discovered for curling straight 





hai r in soft, luxuriant cur ris. One comb ng will curi 
‘ t< 


joes away with all h« 
ble, n 


rfec elin e 

rht pt, with ut the least essibio injury. 
iir into soft, luxuriant cur 5 of 
me, this article is jevalvabie, as it aoes n 
most harsh stiff, s orn hair, into soft, massive tre 
that it f gee ee ope md on -magnet, and caus 
tricity with which ail straight hair is overcharged. 
‘ *bout one-t ath the amount of electricfty fo 














} 


hair it perfectly beauti ful natural carl«, whi 


1 will re 
The Evectro-MaGnetirc CURLING Comn is simple 

never fails to produce the above beautiful results 

States or Canada for One Dollar and Twenty 


yt cur he irons, poi 
r can fail, being the only ture anc 

Only one 
ctresses and ot he 
t require m 
eses. The Evectr 
8 stra 
It is we 
and in all straicht hair 
mB the electricity is instantly absorbed or 
man in curl from twe to five days. 
n eonstruct 
It will be 
-five Cents. Address 


the most stiff, stub bor ro hair, instantancously,, 
sonous ard dangerouscurling fluics. It 
scientific metbod ever discovered to curl 
combing required to curl the most stubborn 
rs wishing tocurl their hair in the shortest possible 
re than three minutes’ time to transform the 
-MaGnetic Comb is so constructe 
url by taking up or absorbing the elec- 
ll known that natural curly hair contains 
By the application of the ELrc- 
taken into the comb, leaving the 





ght hair to« 








1 and use; will last a lifetime, and 
sent, free of postage, to any part of the L ited 


“" ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1872. 


The Messrs, Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


an intelligent read 


There is no monthly Magazine 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many M 
azives are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not .. Magazine that is printed which shows more in 
telligent pains expended on its arti 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Mas 
lished. There is not, popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y¥. Standard 

The most popular and, in its scheme, 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation 


g 


les and mechan 


gazine paib 





confessedly, a more 


the most or 








The best publication of its « 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to pe 


luse in Ame ‘ id 80 


mit of any comparison between it and any of the 


number. Its columns contain the finest lect 8 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Ite > 
trations are numerous and beantifual, beir furnist 


ed by the chief artists of the country Boston Tr 
eler 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-mat 
The editor 


models of discussion, we 


and the excellence of its illustrations 
affairs are 
and temperate, supporting high principles in ar 


on public 


vated tone and a chastened literary sty) Exaniner 


and Chronicle. 





Ge? F 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fast 
ion in the country. 
the snbsecription price 


Its supplements alone are worth 
of the paper While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen 
eral and personal gossip 
Gazette, 


Boston Saturday Evening 


lished that so de 


if it does 


There never was any paper put 
lighted the heart of woman. Nev mind 
cost you a new bonnet; it wi!l save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it 
dence Journal. 





teaches Provt 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper's Macaztnr, One Year 2400 
Harver'’s Weexiy, One Year 400 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year 400 


Hanrrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexvy, 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any tw 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKkty, or 

3azar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra cop 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazar 

0 cents a year, payable yearly, semi rly, juar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 


id Harper's 
for $7 00 











24 cents additional for the Macazivr, or 20 cents for 
he Weexkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. portage 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence v e 
Numbers for June and December of each year Snub 
scriptions n commence th any Nt ¢ When 
no time is s} fied, it will ‘the underst i that the 
ext vin with the first } f 
me 1 back Numbers will be sent 
oln fthe Werkxry and Bazar « ence 
with the vear When no time is specified, it wil e 
understood that the subscriber wishes t ome 
with the Number next after the rece 
When the subscriber’s address is to be ch 


»oth the old and new one must be giver 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
syable to the order of Harrre & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treums ror Apvertistne is Harrer's Periopicats 








Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each inser 
Harper's Weekl Inside Pages, $1 per Line 





Outside Page 


Bape’ s Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Dis; 
5 per Line—each insertion. 


2, $2 50 per Line—each insertion 


1 


Address HARPER & BROTHE RS, New Y¥ 


sow = 


$500 C hallenge 
test) that the Lightning 
simplicity all others 
No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f’r 




















\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS Wonderful, curious, 

5 amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted | kages $1 

Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N.Y. 
ao teens ———— 

Hawkee Patent peadesn Holde ~ - 





Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rub 50 and $2 
‘rites one to ten hours. Use any pen. By mail 
stump for circllar, G. Hawsus, 66 Naswau St., N. 
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1872. ATLY ENLARORD ANI 1872 
h the beg 4 toneh JLED BANNER 
2 cnlarged ’ ‘ . 
Is or, mew type 





ate 
A PAPER, Fon ‘EvénveooY. 


"e 
TRICKS - ae 
THE ROGUE '§ CORNER 3 Pit ee ae 
1000 RASCALS 3 she on ‘ sai - whe 











You. WANT IT. ae ! ren 
a FOR 75 crs. TO Poe 













BOUQUET a ass ROSES, syne 





GIVEN AWAY} Tbe 


75 CENTS, See 


the poopie and 


MONEY REFUNDED. ‘ | _ pandora mph pains Nog fe 


* “= poseo. Bes 


— ty Boston. 0 . 










“Vadipor sine, forty oo 
ALL FOw 





ON LY THINK! & Aeapert 
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NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINE 
1 


Challenges the wo 
perfect f work 
« strength and ty of 
stitch, d fr 
st \ | 
fmotion. Call ar 
imine Se for 1 
4 Avents wanted 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 B aaaiat ¥ 


THE LOST CITY. 


THE GREAT DRAMA OF THE FIRE FIEND; on 
CHICAGO AS " WAS AND AS IT IS 








A complete h of tl 
GRI AT STORM OF FIRE 

I racing al i rest Brit of tt ng and 
sta neidents The bread EKacapes,” t ‘ 
f ravages the Fire I the sea of ' 
flame, R f Terror, & by a residet f Chica 
for twenty-five y , a aT witness | 
struction of the beautil Garden City of the Weat 

PROFUSELY AND BEAUTIF LY UST 

The work wi a0 embra the HISTOR Y OF 
CHICAGO from its first gett nt. A 
acription, is ng Sante of ¢ Geen at 
GREAT NORTHWEST, statistics of the GREAT 
FIRES OF THE WORLD, & & 

Orders w be filled in the order received P ‘ 
€ in wound, $1 50 Sent postpaid on re pt of 
price. Agents wanted every wher Addresa 

WELLS & COMPANY Publishers, 
No. 432 Br St ew York 
AT? ’ 
rug W i 
ted a perf 
eturne f ’ 
Pites, Let 
, CANORE Sat 
Dysrrrsia a 
Nevuraroia, and a 
f A 





eve where Sow La Ct 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, New York 


VENEERS, 


HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


ve and cho iss 
FPRENCH BI ACK WALNU' \MBOINE, 
al NGARIAN AST; 
Tog with a te stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK 


THUYA, 


2 S for catalog I price-list 
GLo,. W. RE ADB & CO,,N. YY. 
& 172 Centre Street. 
to ‘) aS het Stl I f Ste 


SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN 







=... Wanted for ci 

ed by every Der 5 : 

Largo Profits fen Small Capital " oa 

E. 0, BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St., New York, * 3 


] A PROV ED MUSIC-BOX. The itest 

Warrants d to play Five Tunes 

pos tpaid for $5 00. a ) Trad: Ad 
ters t rr, & Co., Box 2, Cl 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


EVER WEAR THROUGH at the toe. 





eral discount t 





gen fk my ng mpl 1 
» best d latest in ts 
- sig? ning, va p 
ils i Stain g laz 
rir as at il f s, har- 
ind contrast, & % Pract tical P; aper Hang 
ge. 5 


) cents 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y 
] Lia | NK ENNESS AND y “M EAT- 
r. Beers, 107 F Ave mane, New York, 


Thousands cured, Sen 





HARPER’S 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have fust published : 


| Saar WORTH 
Worthlessness: 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.” 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


12 mo, 


Cloth, #1 50 


Geil Hamilton has made a book on “ Woman's 
Worth and Worthiessness.” We wish that every body 
1 read it A woman writes about woman, and 
isibly V.} 
It is in her best vein, sparkling 
serious undercurrent of thought 


dbaerver 

with wit, but with a 
a blending of humor 
and earnestness that always characterizes her work 
woman's place and rights in modern 
With the love of brilliant paradox peculiar 
her mind, the author assumes that in a well-reg 


The theme is 


lated social system woman would not be required to 
work; and from this starting 


show what are her duties in society us it exists, what 


point she proceeds to 


she can and what she can’t do, as well as what she 
ought or ought not to do. The book will be widely 
read, not only by women but by mew, for it is full 4 
common-sense and brilliant writing, and | tere 
ng from beginning to end V. Y. Evening Post 

Gail Hamilton exhibits a singular intellect 
tility, nimbly bounding from an exuberant and almos 
rollicking play of humor tot 


pressive appeals. Her gayety at times is as frisky and 


ial verses 


most serious and im 


droll as that of the harlequin of the con drama 
while in the graver, but perhaps not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often es 

»acalm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of passion. *** I pervade yanobk 
intention, an unclouded insight into the purposes of 
fe, and often a generous and tender sympathy. Her 
table is profusely spread with high-spiced ragouts, an 
wines too sparkling and fruity for love f the sta 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 


bread and meat to furnish a simple taste with a pure 
and nutritious repast.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Ce Haerer & Brorures will send the above work 
| by mail, postage prepaid, an part of the United 


States, on receipt of $1 60. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
tot Busine 4 Oilice. : 
rolls, P 


Family, und uns 





tg 
Send for Illustrated Par 





BENT. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 


51 Federal Street, Boston, Mase w. ¥.1 ups, f4 

Broadway, New York; Ketvey, & Lepwia, 917 

M t Street. Phila Ipt P K e.0 & Loo 

is W. Washington Str c} , I Avents 
NOW READY 


The Illustrated Catalogue and 
Oarsman's Manual for 871, 





One large Quarto Volu , 000 pares, p printed ir 
ors, on tinted paper, containing 65 fine [Dustrations 
wood and twelve plates on stone yur 12x40 " 

nd iit muel hve ‘ edges, pri $6 50 

Semd for Brief ff Content. 


WATERS, BALCH, & CO., 
PAPER BOAT BUILDERS 
259 Biver St., Troy, N.Y. 





20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 
Why buy high-priced Muse when 
from our Catalogue of r 600 pieces * 
f Sheet Mu rint i 
for the Piano, will be 





b Cat 
logues free.’ Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N. Y 
You ask WHY we can sell 
ret Class 7 Octave Pianos for 


} . 
1 8200! We answer—It costs 
' = ! O* ) 





$200 to make any 9¢ 
Pian rm A " 
tw mak A or « 
We have no Ace : 
re to f on at F 
¢. and warrant Five ¥ 
1 for il rat ret 
uw h we refer ¢ il a 
a rehants ¥ 
you may know) using onr n 40 Stat n vy 


uU.Ss. Piano ig 865 Groadwar, how Ye mk 


ARE papi GOING WEST? 


If 80, you may av 

hardly correct r 
THE TOL E me SL ADE. 

One of the editors of the Bi pe 
mer traveling throug! the Went hu te 
of collecting reliable information on this 
B.ape has the largest circulation of any paper west of 
New York City. Only #2a year. Clabs of ten, $1 50 eact 
— months for 50 cents. Specimer copies free 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., Toledo, O, 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have 





Address 


seen our new bed and platen printing 
press, styled The young America, warran ted 
the be st cheap print r-press in the world for the am- 
iteur and the gener » printer. Address, for cir 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 : 
and 8 Pr 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
Econom v the order of the day Household article 
er, rable vod om ‘ sila, M - 


Pr 
Jt NNINC is BROTHERS Man 
t..& 








| EVERLASTING, —A mammoth e 
tion of the best comic. stories, jokes, witticiems 
poetry, &c., with vearly 200 humorous pi 
15 ; hooksellers or by mai 

SSE HANEY & CO., 119 Bassau St., N. ¥ 





WEEKLY. 
THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 





rIME, TWINE 


THREAD, FINGERS, 
D EETH 
And is n ‘ 
a nea 
t ’ b ie 
WOTT t badge) on 
h at at. or wy 
dress or work - basket 
It is rex with 1 
nded favor t 2 


Merchanta, Clerks, and 
ven in Dry Goode 


Grocery Hardware 





rGeneral Job Print- | 


~ agama “8 which a lifetime could 


Drug, Boot and Sho« 
all other busimese 
where thread or twine 


Ita inprecedented sale 


comimenda- 





ui 

A Curren wit we 
MAII DpTO AN ADDRESS 
ON RP int yr 2 ore 
A ’ BATISFIE! 


THK MOMEKY WILL BE Re 
‘J wre dd not be without i.” Tree~ eu 


?, &. DOOL — & 00. ; 699 Broadway, N.Y, 


Splendic . & to aa the Trade 


: Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S apnoea 


These Patterns are Gravev Fir any URE 
t 1 t 1 rik AMES ANI 
aE ! ’ BEING F re 
KA BEPARA ' ' A t 
# taken for I ee : ‘ ‘ 
inde he arma, a en t ye I f . 
blade tw es ve ef 
‘ ( sight a 
I f I e . ad 
iit 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUI! N 49 
} It 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS l 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUI 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING 8U1 6 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 


LADY'S TRAVELING SUI 


Mine's POLONAISE SUIT i f 
GIRL" s PRID ESSE SUIT (f f 
CHI! ‘D'S GABRIELLI DRI A I 
ING COAT (for child f O 4 
BOY'S KNEI BREEC HE s 
JTACKRT (f f 4 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAISs k Cl 
ERBOCKERS Boy from 4 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH W } ( a 
VEST AND PANTS on f 
! ist : 
INI ANT'S WARDROBI ( k, Gored R 
Yoke 8 Ss Pet h 
MARGUERITE POLON AISE WALKING 
SUTT 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUT 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUT ‘ 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 1 
GIRI 5 WATER PROOF CLOAK (for, f 
5 ] 44 
GENTLEMA DRESSING - GOW? AND 
SMOKID CAP a 
PI AIN WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with A 
t Ove kirt a Ww » Sk iy 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS ' \ 
( r " I Sk ‘ 
Ww ATTEA MANTLE, with Pleat I 
AY nt Ove kirt od W bk Sh 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE \ kh 
ING STITT 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with I 
padour Waist and Trained 5k 
} } 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE I 
\ front Ove { 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER 
The P : I 
pre} f TWENTY-FIVE CI s 
| Patterns x ent for $2 00 
Bust Me e s 


Oy at 
a ut D Otioze 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 


91 JOHN ST... New Vork,. 


JOSEPH GILLOT? & SONS 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Age 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


< 


Rawot ni~ne Cake is 
s Ss s I th Soaj ‘al iB 
Vase * al! te SKIN, and pr " 
« Warr I 4 
G F rug & Raw 
Mar wrers St.. New York 





ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBERI 
WATHIL ben wory PIANO-FOR TES, 


best in the wor A for t 
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LISTEN rite MUSIC! : 


leant Dev 
eautiful Dp 





Eglantine. 
Jenny's Gone Away. 
Poor Old Joe. 
Down in the Hazelwood Dell. 
A Wanderer far from Home. 
Come Kiss Me Good Night. 
The Girl in White P K Song 
Dancing Like the Leaves 
Who is She? 
The Picnic Party — 
Wake up, Jocelynda! 





Price, with photograph of Grorer Anprrs ‘ 
each; plain, 30 cts Any four of the a J 
one with photograph) sent free for dc r ~ 
Joun Revnoins Musi Publisher, Jackson, M 

(See article headed “ George Andersor A Musica 
Miracle,” in Harper's Weekly, Jan. 6, 1872 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 
STATUARY, 
FROM 


$10 to $25. 


and Pr 
JOUN ROGERS 
212 _ PITH AVE 


EW YORK 





Figures will not lie! 
Hiow Large Fortunes are made! 
ae FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “\s 
Sa SEE the prices at which four of the lead 
Ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND 
Price in Ragland. Inthe l.8 






Wheeler & Wilson 845.00 655.00 
New Singer - . 32.50 65.00 
lias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
materialand laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

ev? AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of 

‘ . pe " 


Wilson Sew ng Mach « ' 

n nad eure meth that ” os » 

by from (ireulars 5 T 1 States « 

England under t re u mpenies nab 

" 16 cald machines FRED. SMITH 
Clerk of the Court of Comr Pleas aboge 


The Wrieow Bewiro Macnres 
most every County in t Unit 


No, 707 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, 
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a\e & Se <\ = 
aio Bg eT AYN Ee 
S < |SHADE ROLLERS:| - © 
a & *  PAT.OCT.1f "64. _ 
o 5 hee a4 "td 
Oo & Cor. B ‘ is) 
pa iss - = 
> Broadway, wy a) 
A Great Offer, —HONsck WATER 
. ee of One Hundred Pia M 


J IFLES Shes = Gage 


Revolvers, Gun 
\ Mate prial. Vr ( \ 


Harper's Cc atalogue. 


H Cinesite & Brora 


{Six Ce 


RS ALO 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXVOSE of the SECRET kITI 
MYSTERIES OF MORMO\ISM 
u L tic J Polygamy 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


HORS! wAGO? 
i 0008 g Machin , 

ERS & Che ‘ s 5 \ 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
} I * 

of 0)! oa t #t t . - 
R. SHE RID 4 2 Weat « 
GENTS Wanted.—A 

A . Fine Art Pu f p Mi 

MONEY Creek it ‘Catalo a . 


S50) A Week to Agents 
() PE R — EER. 


es ©. WV 


A MONTH! 


$375 LES NOVELT) , Sw 
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THE FIRST STEP AT ALBANY 


Eleven of the thirty-two Senators to take this 


‘If Tweep can indulgent view, he will 


have a safe tenure of his seat for the present From what we have been able to learn of the 
Republican Senato ve do not deem this impossible. It seems to be the opinion of competent 
judges acquainted with the members that this is likely to be one of the most corrupt Legislatures 
in the histo f the State Now Tweep is nobody's fool; there are few better ‘udges of men; 
and if he secures his seat for half the session, he will perhaps engage enough corrupt Republicans 


in his interes to make it impossible to oust him If the Legislature had been Democratic, we 
should have But being Republican, it may yield to Twrep, as so many Legislatures 
have done before It is merely whether his remaining resources will permit him to 
bribe high enough. If his pecuniary means do not fall short, he will doubtless retain his seat in 
this Republi 1 Senate Ve yi HW d, December 30, 1871. 


A PROFITABLE AND SECURE INVESTMENT, 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers to the public an investment security 
which combines the ready negotiability, the convenience, and the high credit of a first 
class Railroad Bond with the solidity and safety of a Real-Estate Mortgage on Land 
worth at least twice the amount loaned 


had reform. 
a question 


Traffic—As officially reported, the gross earnings of the present Pacific Railroad 
(Union and Central) for 1871, the second year of through business (December earnings 
estimated), reach Seventeen Millions and a Quarter. Of this 65 per cent. is from Local 
business, and it is stated fully 55 per cent., or nearly Nine and a Half Millions, are net 
over operating expenses, 

An equal traffic on the Northern Pacific Road will pay a dividend of more than 91 
per cent. on its total cost With its great and unquestioned advantages in distance, 
grades, climate, and tributary fertile country, the Northern Pacific is assured of a vast 
und profitable business from the outset, with a large increase for the future. 





Vi f Land Grants.—The average price at which the twenty-six leading 
land-grant railroads have thus far sold their lands is $7 04 per acre—the highest aver 


uze of any grant being $13 98, and the lowest $3 07 With few exceptions, the average 
elling price has ulily increased from year to year. The lands of the Northern Pacific 
toad are admitted, by all w be have seen them, to be better and more salable than those 
of most other grants; but, sold at the general average of $7 04 per acre, they will yield 
more than $161,000 per mile of road-——more than three times the possible cost of con- 
struction and equipment; or, at the lowest average of any grant ($3 07), they will pro 
duce more than $70,000 per mile. These facts regarding Pacific Railroad earnings, and 
the market value of railroad lands, as shown by actual sales to settlers, show the three 
fold security of Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds. 


Conatructi The road is now completed across Minnesota (255 miles), work is pro- 
tward through Dakota, and 65 miles are under construction on the Pacific 
Including purchased lines, the Northern Pacific Company has now under its 
management 575 miles of finished track. Contracts are let for the construction of 635 
t before the close of 1872. 


gressing we 
Coast 


miles more, to be finishe 


The 7.30 Gold Bonds.—The firstmortg 


stigatio " sf } ; ) vend 


ige bonds of this company, which, after full in- 

as a reliable and unusually profitable investment, and 

which now stand among the solid and favorite securities of the country, have the following 
leading feat 

1. They are exempt from United States tax ; 


the Principal and Interest are payable 
in gold—the principal in 


30 years, and the interest semi-annually, at the rate of 7 3-10 


per cent. pe num. Denominations from $100 to $10,000. Present selling price, pal 
and accrued interest in currency. 
2. The bonds are a first and only mortgage on the Road, its Equipments and Earn- 


ings, and also on a Land Grant which, on the 


23.000 acres to eac h mile of track. 


completion of the road, will average 
3. They are at all times receivable, at 10 per cent. premium (1.10), in payment or ex- 
change for the company’s land at market prices—a provision which practically gives the 
holder the power of foreclosure at will. 

4. The procee ls of all sales of land are required to be devoted by the trustees of the 
bondholders (Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar Thomson) as a Sinking Fund to the 
purchase and cancellation of the first-mortgage bonds, or temporarily to the payment 
of interest thereon, if n 


Exchanging 5-20's.—In view of the 
in its 5-20’s and substitute 


ecessary 


ability and fixed policy of the Government to call 
a low-interest bond—$140,000,000 having been called in for 


cancellation since September 1st—many holders of 5-20’s are exchanging them for 
Northern Pacifics, thus adding to their principal the present premium on Government 
Bonds, and increasing their yearly interest income nearly one-third. 


All marketable 


stocks and bonds will be received at current prices in exchange for 
Northern Pacific 


Seven-Thirties, without expense to the investor. 


JAY COOKE & CO, 
New York, AND WASHINGTON, 


Pacific Railroad 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Financial Agents Northern 
inc’ Bankers 


For sal Banks generally 
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CG. GUNTRER'S SONS CHICKGO : DESTRUCTION. 


\ full and complete history of Chicago, her past, 
resent, and future. With er aphic acenes, incidents, 
and full details of the disaster, by Georg < Upton and 
SEAL SACQUES James W ‘Sh shan, editors of the Ch vo Tribune 
5 With over 400 pages and 50 Ildustrations, 
It is now ready for delivery 


Sen #1 00 fo 

AGENTS WANTED. coat thotee 
of territory Address UNION PUBLISHING CO. 

Chicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa 

preteen wen R WIN 

DOWSB DOWN OR 

up with the Res 

merr Sasu Loox 


anp Svurprort No 
mutila 


1872. 


sit pur 


Otter a Splendid Assortment of 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur. 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported, 
\ RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, | 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. | 
| 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six sup 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta XX P. O. Box 1585. 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen 
t®™ Six fine Dress Shit ts of Masonville Muslin fe wr $12. 
S®™ Six good * Harris * $9 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger: around Chest, Waist, and Wrist State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff 


t”~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order 







®p ring no 
tion of sast ; cheap, 
idurable, ¢ asily ap 
plied—holde sash at 
any place desired, 
and automatically 
locks the window 
when down. Send 
forcircular. On in- 
closing 25 cts. a cir 
. cularand ajapanned 
=<— lock will be mailed 
to any address, poet- 
paid. Thetradesuy 
plied. Agents want 
ed every where 

HL. ¢ DE MMIT 

Ty 





Harri burg, Pa 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transit, $170; Level, $135; 
Surveyor's ¢ —— #45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. Price-Lists sent free 
BL t NT A CO, 


16 Burling 8 


Six-inch Noniue 


lip, N 


DOOLEY'S 


WEAST 
PowndDeE 


The nearest approach to per- 






fection, in articles designed for 
that of Doo.ry’s 


PowbER, now generally 









MOLLER'S 
Cop-tiver 0}* 


kitchen use, 
Y EAS 
recognized as the most econom- 
ical and reliable 


in the country. 


- 


Ie more free from unpleasant taste or smell than ar 
other Cod-Liver Oil: is more readily assimilated and 
more easily digested; can be taken by perso vho 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs; is recom- | 
mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
America. Sold by Drus iste. 


“FITS ANY PEN.” 


The Darling Self-Suppl 
er writes 2000 words ae h one dip of 
the pen. Samples by mail, 0 cents each; Nickel, 
#i oo: Rubber, # 00; Gold Bank Holder, 
$2 50. For sale by Stationers generally. Address 
& CO., M'f’ra, 6 State St., N.Y 


Baking Powder 
No housekeep- 
r should be without it. ‘To ac- 


complish the same results it re- 





quires but one-half or two-thirds 
the quantity that it is necessary 


ing Penhold- 






to use of other Baking Powders, 


PF. L. GOULDING 


while uniform success in making 
rolls, bread, biscuits, pastry, &c., 
is guaranteed. Recommended 
solely on its merits. Dooiey & 
Broruer, M’'f’rs, 69 New St., 
New York. For sale by all 
single case has it | Grocers, Fruit and Family Sup- 


CATARRH! 


Can be Cured, 

Reader, if you 
are troubled with 
Cold im the Head, 
or Chronic Catarrh 
and Ozena, use Dr 
Reno’s CATARRH 








acure. Sold by a he Dealers every where. 
druggists Price, . ¢ 

> cts. per package 

fanufactured and ate nT OF TAB, 
sold by the propric ae’ eNTILATOR: 





Le ) PECIFIC. the 4 


_ Fr. ne Pie Agent, 


Col \ rk City 


eee 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
try by the Holland process, It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put uy 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
tions. H. H. SHUFELDT & CO., 

Chicayo 
Agent, 62 Broad St., N. ¥ 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 
ONE. 


PRICE 5 50° 


UNDERHILL Ke C9 


SI ROULAR 


- | 


95 ovane 





if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


we OCA UES. 








TRY 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





C.0.D. Send for Circulars and Price-List 





$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy Le a case of 
“Cold in Head,’’ Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. © 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

535 Broadway, 924 Chestnut St., 

New York Philadel 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NESTING, 


MANUFACT 


WM. E. HOOPER & & SONS 
i for e-L Baltimore. Md. 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y 


NEXT OF KIN. 





I9A.7 7 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to a sae 
for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY profit ; samy 
at, and Ser ATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents. Crescent B. H. ( 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y Phila a, 2 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 





POOR MISS FINCH. 
A Domestic Story. 


Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Woman in White,” “No Name, 
‘“*Man and Wife,” etc. 


\uthor of “* The 
“The Moonstone, 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


-_ _— 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD, 
LUCILLA’S JOURNAL, continued, 


September 1.—I am composed enough to re- 
turn to my Journal, and to let my mind dwell 
a little on all that I have thought and felt since 
Oscar has been here. 

Now that I have lost Madame Pratolungo, I 
have no friend with whom I can talk over my 
little secrets. My aunt is all that is kind and 
good to me; but with a person so much older 
than [ am—who has lived in such a different 
world from my world, and whose ideas seem to 
be so far away from mine—how can I talk about 
my follies and extravagances, and expect sympa- 
thy in return! My one confidential friend is my 
Journal—I can only talk about myself te myself, 
in these pages. My position feels sometimes 
like a very lonely ene. I saw two girls telling 
all their secrets to each other on the sands to-day 
—and I am afraid | envied them. 

Well, my dear Journal, how did I feel—after 
longing for Oscar—when Oscar came to me? 

It is dreadfifl to own it; but my book locks up, 
and my book can be trusted with the truth. I 
felt ready to cry—I was so unexpectedly, so hor- 
ribly, disappointed. 

No. “ Disappointed” is not the word. I can't 
find the word. There was a moment—lI hardly 
dare write it: it seems so atrociously wicked 
—there was a moment I almost wished 
myself blind again. 

‘He took me in his arms; he held my hand in 
his. In the time when I was blind, how I should 
have felt it! how the delicious ting/e would have 
run through me when he touched me! Nothing 
of the kind happened now. He might have been 
Oscar's brother for ali the effect he produced on 
me. I have myself taken his hand since, and 
shut my eves to try and renew my blindness, and 
put myse If back completely as I was in the old 
time. ‘The same result still. Nothing, nothing, 
nothing! 

Is it that he is a little restrained with me, on 
his side? Hecertainly is! I felt it the moment 
he came into the room—I have felt it ever since. 

No: itis not that. In the old time, when we 
were only beginning to love each other, he was 
restrained with me. But it made no difference 
then. 1 was not the insensible creature in those 
days that I have become since 

I can only account for it in one way. The 
restoration of my sight has made a new creature 
of me. I have gained a sense—I am no longer 
the same woman. ‘lhis great change must have 
had some influence over me that I never suspect- 
ed until Oscar came here. Can the loss of my 
sense of feeling be the price that I have paid for 
the recovery of my sense of sight ? 

When G ‘comes next I shall put that 
question to him. 

In the mean while I have had a second disap 
pointment. He is not nearly so beautiful as I 
thought he was when I was blind. 

On the day when my bandage was taken off 
for the first time I could only see indistinctly. 
When I ran into the room at the rectory, I 
guessed it was Oscar rather than knew it was Os 
ear. My father’s gray head and Mrs, Finch’s 
woman’s dress would, no doubt, bave helped any 
body in my place to fix, as I did, on the right 
man. But this is all different now. I can see 
his features in detail, and the result is (though 
I won't own it to any of them) that I find my 
idea of him in ‘the days of my blindness 
unlike the reality! ‘The one thing that is not a 
disappointment to me is his voice. When he 
can not see me I close my eyes and let my ears 
feel the old charm again—so far. 

And this is what I have gained by submitting 
to the operation, and endur ing my imprisonment 
in the darkened room! 

What am I writing? I ought to be ashamed 
of myself! Is it nothing to have had all the 
beauty of land and sea, all the glory of cloud and 
sunshine, revealed to me? Is it nothing to be 
able to look at my fellow-creatures—to see the 
bright faces of children smile at me when I speak 
to them? Enough of myself! I am unhappy 
and ungrateful when I think of myself. 

Let me write about Oscar. 

My aunt approves of him. She thinks him 
handsome, and says he has the manners of a gen- 
tleman. ‘This last is high praise from Miss 
Batchford. She despises the present generation 
of voung men. ‘‘In my time,” she said the oth- 
er day, ‘‘! used to see young gentlemen. I only 
see young animals now; well-fed, well-washed, 
well-dressed; riding animals, rowing animals, 
betting animals—nothing more.” 

(scar, on his side, seems to like Miss Batch 
ford on better acquaintance. When I first pre 
sented him to her, he rather surprised me by 
changing color and looking very uneasy. He is 
almost distressingly nervous, on certain occasions 
I suppose my aunt's grand manner daunted him. 


when 


Grosse < 


oh, 80 


[No -I really must break in here. 


| Her 
aunt's ‘‘ grand manner” makes me sick. It is 
nothing (between ourselves) but a hook-nose and 
a stiff pair of stays. What daunted Nugent Du 
bourg, when he first found himself in the old 
lady's presence, was the fear of discovery. He 


te 
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would, no doubt, have learned from his brother that 
Oscar and Miss Batchford had never met. You 
will see, if you look back, that it was, in the na- 
ture of things, impossible they should have met. 
But is it equally clear that Nugent could find out 
beforehand that Miss Batchford had been left in 
ignorance of what had happened at Dimchurch ? 
He could do nothing of the sort—he could feel 
no assurance of his security from exposure, until 
he had tried the ground in his own proper person 
first. The risk here was certainly serious enough 
to make even Nugent Dubourg feel uneasy. And 
Lucilla talks of her aunt's *‘ grand manner!” 
Poor innocent! I leave her to go on.—P. } 


As seon as my aunt left us together the first 
words I said to Oscar referred (of course) to his 
letter about Madame Pratolungo. 

He made a little sign of entreaty, and looked 
distressed. 

** Why should we spoil the pleasure of our first 
meeting by talking of her?” he said. ‘* It is so 
inexpressibly painful to you and tome. Let us 
return to it in a day or two. Not now, Lucilla 
—not now!” 

His brother was the next subject in my mind. 
I was not at all sure how he would take my 
speaking about it. I risked a question, however, 
for all that. He made another sigh of entreaty, 
and looked distressed again. 

‘*My brother and I understand each other, 
Lucilla. He will remain abroad for the present. 
Shall we drop that subject too? Let me hear 
your own news—lI want te know what is going 
on at the rectory. I have heard nothing since 
you wrote me word that you were here with 
your aunt, and that Madame Pratolungo had 
gone abroad to her father. Is Mr. Finch well? 
Is he coming to Ramsgate to see you?” 

I was unwilling to tell him of the misunder- 
standing at home. 

**T have not heard from my father since I 
have been here,” I said. ‘* Now you have come 
back, I can write and announce your return, and 
get all the news from the rectory.” 

He looked at me rather strangely—in a way 
which led me to fear that he saw some objection 
to my writing to my father. 

‘* | suppose you would like Mr. Finch to come 
here?” he said ; and then stopped suddenly, and 
looked at me again. 

‘*There is very little chance of his coming 
here,” I answered. 

Oscar seemed to be wonderfully interested 
about my father. ‘* Very little chance?” he re- 
peated. ‘* Why?” 

I was obliged to refer to the family quarrel-— 
still, however, saying nothing of the unjust man- 
ner in which my father had spoken of my aunt. 

** As long as I am with Miss Batchford,” I 
said, ‘‘it is useless to hope that my father will 
come here. ‘They are on bad terms; and I am 
afraid there is no prospect, at present, of their 
being friends again. Do you object to my writ- 
ing home to say you have come to Ramsgate ?” I 
asked. 

‘** 1!" he exclaimed, looking the picture of 
astonishment. ‘* What could possibly make you 
think that? Write by all means—and leave a 
little space for me. I will add a few lines to 
your letter.” 

It is impossible to say how his answer relieved 
me. It was quite plain that I had stupidly mis- 
interpreted him. Ob, my new eyes! my new 
eyes! shall I ever be able to depend on you as I 
could once depend on my touch ? 


[Note.—I must intrude myself again. I shall 
burst with indignation, while | am copying the 
Journal, if I don't relieve my mind at certain 
places in it. Remark, before you go any farther, 
how skillfully Nugent contrives to ascertain his 
exact position at Ramsgate, and see with what 
a fatal ananimity all the chances of his person- 
ating Oscar, without discovery, declare them- 
selves in his favor! Miss Batchford, as you have 
seen, is entirely at his mercy. She not only 
knows nothing herself, but she operates as a 
check on Mr. Finch, who would otherwise have 
joined his daughter at Ramsgate, and have in- 
stantly exposed the conspiracy. On every side 
of him Nugent is, to all appearance, safe. I am 
away in one direction. Oscar is away in anoth- 
er. Mrs. Finch is anchored immovably in her 
nursery. Zillah has been sent back from Lon- 
don to the rectory. The Dimchurch doctor 
(who attended Oscar, and who might have proved 
an awkward witness) is settled in India, as yeu 
will see, if you refer to the twenty-second chap- 
ter. ‘The London doctor with whom he consult- 
ed has long since ceased to have any relations 
with his former patient. As for Herr Grosse, if 
he appears on the scene, he can be trusted to shut 
his eyes professionally to all that is going on, 
and to let matters take their course in the only 
interest he recognizes—the interest of Lucilla’s 
health. ‘There is literally no obstacle in Nu- 
gent’s way; and no sort of protection for Lucil- 
la, except in the faithful instinct which persists in 
warning her,that this is the wrong man—though 
it speaks in an unknown tongue. Will she end 
in understanding the warning before it is too 
lute? My friend, this note is intended to relieve 
my mind—not yours. All you have to do is to 
read on. Here is the Journal. I won't stand 
another moment in your way.—P. | 
2.—A rainy day. Very little said 
that is worth recording between Oscar and me. 

My aunt, whose spirits are always affected by 
bad weather, kept me a long time in her sitting- 
room, amusing herself by making me exercise 
my sight. Oscar was present by special invita- 
tion, and assisted the old lady in setting this 
new seeing-sense of mine all sorts of tasks. He 
tried hard to prevail on me to let him see my 
writing. I refused. It is improving as fast as it 
can; but it is not good enough yet. 

I notice here what a dreadfully dificult thing 


Septem her 





itis to get back—in such a case as mine—to the 
exercise of one’s sight. 
We have a cat and a dog in the house. Would 


it be credited, if I was telling it to the world in 
stead of telling it to my Journal, that I actually 
mistook one for the other to-day ?—after seeing 
so well, too, as I do now, and being able to write 
with so few false strekes in making my letters! 
It is nevertheless true that I did mistake the two 
animals ; having trusted to nothing but my mem 
ory to inform my eyes which was which, instead 
of helping my memory by my touch. I have now 
set this right. I caught up puss, and shut my 
eyes (oh, that habit! when shall I get over it ?), 
and felt her soft fur (so different from a dog's 
hair !), and opened my eyes again, and associated 
the feel of it forever afterward with the sight of 
a cat. 

To-day's experience has also informed me that 
I make slow progress in teaching myself to judge 
correctly of distances. 

In spite of this drawback, however, there is 
nothing I enjoy so much in using my sight as 
looking at a great wide prospect of any kind— 
provided [ am not asked to judge how far or how 
near objects may be. It seems like escaping out 
of prison to look (after having been shut up in 
my blindness) at the long curve of the beach, 
and the bold promontory of the pier, and the 
grand sweep of the sea beyond—all visible from 
our windows. The moment my aunt begins to 
question me about distances she makes a toil 
of my pleasure. It is worse still when I am ask- 
ed about the relative sizes of ships and boats. 
When I see nothing but a boat ! fancy it larger 
than itis. When I see the boat in comparison 
with a ship, and then look back at the boat, I in- 
stantly go to the other extreme, and fancy it 
smaller than it is. The setting this right still 
vexes me almost as keenly as my stupidity vexed 
me some time since when I saw my first horse 
and cart from an upper window, and took it for 
a dog drawing a wheelbarrow! Let me add in 
my own defense that both horse and cart were 
figured at least five times their proper size in my 
blind fancy—which makes my mistake, I think, 
not so very stupid, after all. 

Well, | amused my aunt. 
did I produce on Oscar? 

If 1 could trust my eyes, I should say I pro- 
duced exactly the contrary effect on Aim—I made 
him melancholy. But I don’t trust my eyes. 
They must be deceiving me when they tell me 
that he looked, in my company, a moping, anx- 
ious, miserable man. 

Or is it that he sees and feels something 
changed in Me? I could scream with vexation 
and rage against myself. Here is my Oscar— 
and yet he is not the Oscar 1 knew when I was 
blind. Contradictory as it seems, I used to un 
derstand how he looked at me when I was unable 
to see it. Now that | can see it, I ask myself, 
Is this really love that is looking at me in his 
eyes? or is it something else? How should | 
know? I knew when I had only my own fancy 
to tell me. But now, try as | may, I can not 
make the old fancy and the new sight serve me 
in harmony both together. I am atraid he sees 
that I don’t understand him. Oh dear! dear! 
why did I not meet my good old Grosse, and be- 
come the new creature that he has made me, be 
fore | met Oscar? I should have had no blind 
memories and prepossessions to get over then. 
[ shall become used to my new self, I hope and 
believe, with time—and that will accustom me to 
my new impressions of Oscar—and so it may all 
come right in the end. It is all wrong enough 
now. He put his arm round me, and gave me 
a little tender squeeze, while we were following 
Miss Batchford down to the dining-room this 
afternoon. Nothing in me answered to it. I 
should have felt it all over me a few months 
since. 

Here is a tear on the paper. What a fool I 
am! Why can’t I write about something else? 

I sent my second letter to my tather to-day, 
telling him of Oscar’s return from abroad, and 
taking no notice of his not having replied to my 
first letter. ‘The only way to manage my father 
is not to take notice, and to let him come right 
by himself. I showed Oscar my letter, with a 
space left at the end for his postscript. While he 
was writing it he asked me to get something 
which happened to be up stairs in my room. 
When I came back he had sealed the envelope, 
forgetting to show me his postscript. It was not 
worth while to open the letter again ; he told me 
what he had written, and that did just as well. 


And what effect 


[Note.—I must trouble you with a copy of 
what Nugent really did write. It shows why he 
sent her out of the room, and closed the envel 
ope before she could come back. ‘The postscript 
is also worthy of notice, in this respect—that it 
plays a part in a page of my narrative which is 
still to come. 

Thus Nugent writes, in Oscar’s name and 
character, to the rector of Dimchurch. (He 
would find the imitation of his brother’s hand- 
writing no obstacle in his way. A close simi- 
larity of handwritings was—as I have, I think, 
already mentioned—one among the other strik- 
ing points of resemblance between the twins. ) 


“Dear Mr. Fixcn,—Lucilla’s letter will have 
told you that I have come to my senses, and that 
I am again paying my addresses to her as her 
affianced husband. My principal object in add- 
ing these lines is to propose that we should forget 
the past, and go on again as if nothing had hap- 
pened 

** Nugent has behaved nobly. He absolves me 
from the engagements toward him into which I 
so rashly entered at our last interview before I 
left Browndown. Most generonsly and amply 
he has redeemed his pledge to Madame Prato- 
lungo to discover the place of my retreat and to 
restore me to Lucilla. For the present he re- 
mains abroad. 
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“If you favor me with a reply to this, I must 
warn you to be careful how you write; for Lu 
cilla is sure to ask to see your letter. Remem- 
ber that she only supposes me to have returned 
to her after a brief absence from England, caused 
bya necessity for joining my brother on the Con- 
tinent. It will be also desirable to say nothing 
on the subject of my unfortunate peculiarity of 
complexion. I have made it all right with Lu 
cilla, and she is getting accustomed to me. Still, 
the subject is a sore one, and the less it is re 
ferred to the better. Truly yours, 





Oscar.” 


Unless I add a word of explanation here, you 
will hardly appreciate the extraordinary skillful- 
ness with which the deception is continued by 
| means of this postscript. ; 

Written in Oscar's character (and representing 
Nugent as having done all that he had promised 
} me to do), it designedly omits the customary 
|} courtesy of Oscar's style. 

to offend Mr. Finch—with what end in view you 

will presently see. The rector was the last man 
} in existence to dispense with the necessary apol 
ogies and expressions of regret from a man en 
gaged to his daughter, who had left her as Oscar 
had left her—no matter how the circumstances 
might appear to excuse him. The curt, off-hand 
postscript signed ‘‘ Oscar” was the very thing to 
exasperate the wound already inflicted on Mr. 
Finch’s self-esteem, and to render it at least 
probable that he would reconsider his intention 
| of himself performing the marriage ceremony. 
In the event of his refusal, what would happen ? 
«A stranger, entirely ignorant of which was Nu 
gent and which was Oscar, would officiate in his 
place. Do you see it now ? 

But even the cleverest people are not always 
capable of providing for every emergency. ‘The 
completest plot generally has its weak place. 

The postscript, as you have seen, was a little 
masterpiece. But it nevertheless exposed the 
writer to a danger which (as the Journal will tell 
you) he only appreciated at its true value when 
it was too late to alter his mind. Finding him 
self forced, for the sake of appearances, to per- 
} mit Lucilla to inform her father of his arrival at 
Ramsgate, he was now obliged to run the risk 
of having that important piece of domestic news 
communicated—either by Mr. Finch or by his 
wife—to no less a person than myself. You will 
remember that worthy Mrs. Finch, when we 
parted at the rectory, had asked me to write to 
her while I was abroad—and you will see, after 
the hint I have given you, that clever Mr. Na- 
gent is beginning already to walk upon delicate 
ground. Isay nomore: Lucilla’s turn now.—P 


The object of this is 


| 


; 


September 3.—Oscar has ([ sappose) forgotten 
something which he ought to have included in 
his postscript to my letter. 

More than two hours after I had sent it to the 
post he asked if the letter had gone. For the 
moment he looked annoyed when I said, Yes. 
But he soon recovered himself. It mattered 
nothing (he said); he could easily write again. 
** Talking of letters,” he added, ‘‘ do vou expect 
Madame Pratolungo to write to you?” (This 
time it was he who referred to her!) I told him 
that there was not much chance, after what had 
passed on her side and on mine, of her writing 
to me—and then tried to put some of those ques 
tions aboat her which he had once already re- 
quested me not to press yet. For the second 
time he entreated me to defer the discussion of 
that unpleasant subject for the present—and yet, 
with a curious inconsistency, he made another 
inquiry relating to the subject in the same 
breath. 

**Do you think she is likely to be in corre- 
spondence with your father or your step-mother 
while she is out of England ?” he asked. 

**] should doubt her writing to my father,” I 
said. ‘* But she might correspond with Mrs. 
Finch.” 

He considered a little, and then turned the 
talk to the topic of our residence at Ramsgate 
next. 

** How long do you stay here?” he inquired. 

‘It depends on Herr Grosse,” I 
**] will ask him when he comes next.’ 


answered, 


He turned away to the window—suddenly, as 
if he was a little put out. 
‘*Are you tired of Ramsgate already?” I 


asked. 

He came back to me and took my hand—my 
cold, insensible hand, that won't feel his touch 
as it ought! 

| ** Let me be your husband, Lucilla,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘and I will live at Ramsgate if you like 
—for your sake.” 

Although there was every thing to please me 
in those words, there was something that startled 
me—lI can not describe it—in his look and man 
ner when he said them. I made no answer at 
the moment. He went on. 

** Why should we not be married at once ?” he 
asked. ‘“ We are both of age. We have only 

| ourselves to think of.” 


[Note.—Alter his words as follows: ‘* Why 
should we not be married before Madame Prato 
lungo can hear of my arrival at Ramsgate ?”—and 
you will rightly interpret his motives. The sit- 
uation is now fast reaching its climax of peril 
Nugent's one chance is to persuade Lucilla to 
marry him before any discoveries can reach my 
ears, and before Grosse considers her suffi iently 


A 


recovered to leave Ramsgate.— 


** You forget,” I answered, more surprised than 
ever: ‘‘we have my father to think of. It was 
always arranged that he was to marry us at Dim- 
church.” 

Oscar smiled—not at all the charming smile I 
used to imagine when I was blind! 

** We shall wait a long time, I am afraid, 

| said, *‘ if we wait until your father marries us 


he 
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in self-examination. ‘I have suffered myself 
to be carried away by a burst of momentary im 
palse. I brought up all my reserves, and have 
failed utterly Nothing can save me now but 
a ‘change of front.’ It is the last bit of gener 

alship remaining—a change of tront—a change 
of front!” And he repeated the words over and 
over, as though hoping they might light up his 
ingenuity. ‘*I might go and tell her that all I 
had been saying was mere jest; that I could 
never have dreamed of asking her to follow me 
into barbarism; that to go to Guatemala was 
equivalent to accepting a yellow fever—it was 
courting disease, perhaps death; that my insist 

ence was a mere mockery, in the worst possible 
taste; but that I had already agreed with Lord 
Danesbury our engagement should be canceled ; 
that his lordship’s memory of our conversation 
would corroborate me in saying I had no inten 

tion to propose such a sacrifice to her; and in 

deed I had but provoked her to say the very 
things and use the very arguments I had al- 
ready employed to myself as a sort of aid to my 
own heart-felt convictions. Here would be a 
‘change of front’ with a vengeance. 

‘* She will already have written off the whole 
interview: the dispatch is finished,” cried he, 
after a moment. ‘‘It is a change of front the 
day after the battle. The people will read of 
my maneuvre with the bulletin of victory before 
them. 

‘* Poor Frank Touchet used to say,” cried he, 
aloud, ‘‘*‘ Whenever they refuse my checks at the 
bank, I always transfer my account ;’ and fortu- 
nately the world is big enough for these tactics 
for several years. ‘That's a change of front too, 
if I knew how to adapt it. I must marry an- 
other woman—there’s nothing else for it. It is 
the only escape; and the question is, who shall 
she be?’ The more he meditated over this 
change of front, the more he saw that his destiny 
pointed to the Greek. If he could see clearly 
before him to a high career in diplomacy, the 
Greek girl, in every thing but fortune, would suit 
him well. Her marvelous beauty, her grace of 
manner, her social tact and readiness, her skill 
in languages, were all the very qualities most in 
request. Such a woman would make the full 
complement, by her fascinations, of all that her 
husband could accomplish by his abilities. The 
little indiscretions of old men—especially old 
men—with these women, the lapses of corfidence 
they made them, the dropping admissions of 
this or that intention, made up what Walpole 
knew to be high diplomacy. 

‘* Nothing worth hearing is ever got by a man,” 
was an adage he treasured as deep wisdom. Why 
kings resort to that watering-place, and accident 
ally meet certain ministers going somewhere 
else; why kaisers affect to review troops here, 
that they may be able to talk statecraft there ; 
how princely compacts and contracts of marriage 
are made at sulphur springs: all these and such 
like leaked out as small-talk with a young and 
pretty woman, whose frivolity of manner went 
bail for the safety of the confidence, and went 
far to persuade Walpole that though bank stock 
might be a surer investment, there were paying 
qualities in certain women that in the end prom- 
ised larger returns than mere money, and higher 
rewards than mere wealth. ‘* Yes,” cried he to 
himself, ‘‘ this is the real change of front—this 
has all in its favor.” 

Nor yet all. Strong as Walpole’s self-esteem 
was, and high his estimate of his own capacity, 
he had—he could not conceal it—a certain mis- 
giving as to whether he really understood that 
girl or not. ‘‘I have watched many a bolt from 
her bow,” said he, “and I think | know their 
range. But now and then she has shot an arrow 
into the clear sky, and far beyond my sight to 
follow it.’ 

That scene in the wood, too. Absurd enough 
that it should obtrude itself at such a moment— 
but it was the sort of indication that meant much 
more to a man like Walpole than to men of other 
experiences. Was she flirting with this young 
Austrian soldier? No great harm if she were ; 
but still there had been passages between himself 
and her which should have bound her over to 
more cireumspection. Was there not a shadowy 
sort of engagement between them? Lawyers 
deem a mere promise to grant a lease as equiv- 
alent to a contract. It would be a curious ques- 
tion in morals to inquire how far the licensed 
perjuries of courtship are statutory offenses. 
Perhaps a sly consciousness on his own part that 
he was not playing perfectly fair made him, as 
it might do, more than usually tenacious that his 
adversary should be honest. What chance the 
innocent public would have with two people who 
were so adroit with each other, was his next 
thought; and he actually laughed aloud as it oc- 
curred to him. ‘' I only wish my lord would 
invite us here before we sail. If [ could but 
show her to Maude, half an hour of these women 
together would be the heaviest vengeance I could 
ask her! I wonder how could that be man- 
aged ?” 

‘*A dispatch, Sir, his lordship begs you to 
read,” said a servant, entering. It was an open 
envelope, and contained these words on a slip 
of paper : 

**W. shall have Guatemala. 
by the mail of November 15. Send him here 
for instructions.” Some words in cipher follow- 
ed, and an under-secretary’s initials, 

** Now, then, for the ‘change of front.’ I'll 
write to Nina by this post. I'll ask my lord to 

t me tear off this portion ef the telegram, and 
1 shall inclose it.” 

The letter was not so easily written as he 
thought—at least he made more than one draft, 
imi was at last in great doubt whether a long 
¥.atcment or a few and very decided lines might 
be better. How he ultimately determined, and 
what he said, can not be given here: for, unhap- 
pily, the conditions of my narrative require I 
should ask my reader to accompany me to a 
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very distant spot and other interests, which were 
then occupying the attention of an almost for- 
gotten acquaintance ef the redoubtable 


Joseph Atlee 


ours, 


CHAPTER LXII 


WITH A PASHA. 


Joseru Arcee had a very busy morning of it 
on a certain November day at Pera, when the 
post brought him tidings that Lord Danesbury 
had resigned the Irish Viceroyalty, and been 
once more named to his old post as embassador 
at Constantinople. 

**My uncle desires me,” wrete Lady Maude, 
‘*to impress you with the now all-important 
necessity of obtaining the papers you know of, 
and, so far as you are able, to secure that no 
Kulbash 
Pasha will, my lord says, be very tractable when 
once assured thut our return to Turkey is a cer 
tainty ; 
or distrust in the Grand Vizier’s conduct, you 
will hint that the investigation as to the issue of 
the Galatz shares may be 
reopened at any moment, and that the Ottoman 
Bank agent, Schaffer, has drawn up a memoir 
which my uncle now holds. I copy my lord's 
words for all this, and sincerely hope you will 
understand it, which, I confess, J do not at all. 
My lord cautioned me not to occupy your time 
or attention by any reference to Irish questions, 
but leave you perfectly free to deal with those 
larger interests of the East that should now en- 
gage you. I forbear, therefore, to do more than 
mark with a pencil the part in the debates which 
might interest you especially, and merely add 
the fact, otherwise, perhaps, not very credible, 
that Mr. Walpole did write the famous letter im 
puted to him, did promise the amnesty, or what- 
ever be the name of it, and did pledge the honor 
of the Government to a transaction with these 
Fenian leaders. With what success to his own 
prospects, the Gazette will speak that announces 
his appointment to Guatemala. 

‘* Tam myself very far from sorry at our change 
of destination. I prefer the Bosphorus to the 
Bay of Dublin, and like Pera better than the 
Phenix. It is not alone that the interests are 
greater, the questions larger, and the conse- 
quences more important to the world at large, 
but that, as my uncle has just said, you are spared 
the peddling impertinence of Parliament inter- 
fering at every moment, and questioning your 
conduct, from an invitation to Cardinal Cullen 
to the dismissal of a chief constable. Happily, 
the gentlemen at Westminster know nothing 
about Turkey, and have the prudence not to ven- 
tilate their ignorance, except in secret commit- 
tee. I am sorry to have to tell you that my lord 
sees great difficulty in what you propose as to 
yourself. F.O., he says, would not easily consent 
to your being named even a third secretary with- 
out your going through the established grade of 
attaché. All the unquestionable merits he knows 
you to possess would count for nothing against 
an official regulation. ‘The course my lord would 
to enter now as a mere attaché, 
to continue in this position some three or four 
months, come over here for the general election 
in February, get into ‘the House,’ and after 
some few sessions, one or two, rejoin diplomacy, 
to which you might be appointed as a secretary 
of legation. My uncle named to me three, if not 
four, cases of this kind—one, indeed, stepped at 
once into a mission, and became a minister , 
and though, of course, the opposition made a 
fuss, they failed in their attempt to break the 
appointment, and the man will probably be soon 
an embassador. I accept the little yataghan, 
but sincerely wish the present had been of less 
value. ‘There is one enormous emerald in the 
handle which I am much tempted to trans- 
fer to a ring. Perhaps I ought, in decency, 
to have your permission for the change. The 
burnous is very beautiful, but I could not accept 
it—an article of dress is in the category of things 
impossible. Have you no Irish sisters, or even 
cousins? Pray give me a destination to address 
it to in your next. 

‘** My uncle desires me to say that, all invalu- 
able as your services have become where you 
are, he needs you greatly here, and would hear 
with pleasure that you were about to return. 
He is curious to know who wrote ‘ L’Orient et 
Lord D.’ in the last Revue de Deux Mondes. 
The savagery of the attack implies a personal 
rancor. Find out the author, and reply to him 
in the Edinburgh. My lord suspects he may 
have had access to the papers he has already 
alluded to, and is the more eager to repossess 
them.” 

A telegraphic dispatch in cipher was put into 
his hand as he was reading. It was from Lord 
Danesbury, and said: ‘*Come back as sodn as 
you can, but not before making K. Pasha know 
his fate is in my hands.” 

As the Grand Vizier had already learned from 
the Ottoman embassador at London the news 
that Lord Danesbury was about to resume his 
former post at Constantinople, his Turkish im- 
passiveness was in no way imperiled by Atlee’s 
abrupt announcement. It is true, he would have 
been pleased had the English Government sent 
out some one new to the East and a stranger to 
ali Oriental questions, He would have liked one 
of those veterans of diplomacy versed in the old- 
fashioned ways and knaveries of German courts, 
and whose shrewdest ideas of a subtle policy are 
centred in a few social spies and a ‘* Cabinet 
Noir.” The Pasha had no desire to see there a 
man who knew all the secret machinery of a 
Turkish administration, what corruption could 
do, and where to look for the men who could 
employ it. 

The thing was done, however, and with that 
philosophy of resignation to a fact in which no 
nation cau rival his own, he muttered his polite 
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congratulations on the event, and declared that 
the dearest wish of his heart was now accom- 
plished 

**We had half begun to believe you had 
abandoned us, Mr Atlee,” said he. “+ When 
England commits her interests to inferior men, 
she usually means to imply that they are worth 
nothing better. I am rejoieed to see that we are 
at last awakened from this delusion. With his 
Excellency Lord Danesbury here, we shall be 
soon once more where we have been.” 

**Your fleet is in effective condition, well 
armed, and well disciplined ?” 

** All, all,” smiled the Pasha. 

‘**The army reformed, the artillery supplied 
with the most efficient guns, and officers of Eu 
ropean services encouraged to join your staff?” 

** Wise economies in your financial matters, 
close supervision in the collection of the revenue, 
and searching inquiries where abuses exist ?” 

** Especial care that the administration of 
justice should be beyond even the malevolence 
of distrust, that men of station and influence 
should be clear-handed and honorable, not a 
taint of unfairness to attach to them ?” 

** Be it all so,” ejaculated the Pasha, blandly. 

“* By-the-way, I am reminded by a line I have 
just received from his Excellency with reference 
to Sulina, or was it Galatz ?” 

The Pasha could not decide, and he went on: 

**T remember: it is Galatz. There is some 
curious question there of a concession for a line 
of railroad, which a Servian commissioner had 
the skill to obtain from the cabinet here by a‘ 
sort of influence which our Stock Exchange 
people in London scarcely regard as regular.” 

The Pasha nodded to imply attention, and 
smoked on as before. 

** But | weary your Excellency,” said Atlee, 
rising, ‘‘and my real business here is accom- 
plished.” 

‘**Tell my lord that I await his arrival with 
impatience; that of all pending questions none 
shall receive solution till he comes ; that I am the 
very least of his servants.” And with an air of 
most dignified sincerity he bowed him out, and 
Atlee hastened away to tell his chief that he had 
** squared the Turk,” and would sail on the mor 
row. 


WASTED PRESENTIMENTS. 

Every body likes a good ghost story; and 
still more popular, perhaps, are those quasi su- 
pernatural histories which treat of presentiments 
realized, of dreams fulfilled, of words lightly 
spoken, but carried out in a manner that the 
speaker little expected. A list of such stories is 
at every body’s fingers’ ends ; 
lot to meet with several instances of another class 
of stories, much less frequently commented on, 
but to my mind even more curious; cases, | 
mean, in which a peculiar warning has been 
all but, and yet not quite, borne out by subse 
quent events ; so that the intimation could not be 
passed over as altogether trivial, and yet missed 
its mark, Several such occurrences have been 
related to me by witnesses in whose testimony I 
have full confidence, and I will proceed to give 
them without further preface, 


but it has been my 


Doctor J- a retired physician in delicate 
health, resided, some years ago, in one of the 
principal towns in the west of England. He was 
one night seized suddenly with violent illness, 
and within an hour or two was pronounced to be 
in a hopeless state. Doctor J—— being a Ro 
man Catholic, the Reverend Doctor V——, a 
priest of that communion, was sent for to ad- 
minister the last rites of religion ; and, soon find- 
ing that his presence could be of no further use 
to the unconscious sufferer, he bethought him 
self how he could best procure female compan- 
ionship for the poor wife, who was quite stunned 
by the sudden blow. With this intention, he 
hastened, in the early morning, to the house of 
an excellent elderly lady, a pious member of his 
congregation, and a friend of Mrs. J ’s. The 
lady had not yet left her room, and he simply 
sent up word that he wished to speak toher. In 
a few moments she came hurrying into the room, 
with every appearance of agitation, and before 
he could explain his sad errand, she seized his 
hand, breathlessly exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Doctor 

7——, how thankful I am to see you! I have 
had the most frightful, vivid dream about Doc- 
tor and Mrs. J- !’ Doctor V - might 
well start, but she hurried on. ‘‘ I dreamed that 
I went to call at their house, and that Mrs, 
J——— came down to meet me in a widow’s cap, 
with her face all swollen with tears, and she said 
to me, ‘Oh, Mrs. M———-, my dear husband is 
just dead; and he desired me to say that you 
will be the next.” ‘*And how did you tell 
her?” Doctor V——’s auditors were wont to ask 
at this part of the narration; to which the rey- 
erend gentleman invariably answered, ‘‘I dare 
say it was very cowardly, and I dare say it was 
very foolish; but I did not tell her at all: I 
bolted !” 

So far the story is like many another tale of 
the marvelous, but the usual sequel is wanting ; 
for though Doctor J—— died, Mrs. M- lived 
on for many years, and certainly was not ‘‘ the 
next,” unless in some mysterious sense confined 
to the world of spirits. 


In the early days of our New Zealand colony 
Mr. P——, a younger son of an English peer, 
settled there with his family. Having hurt his 
arm, he was advised to try rest and change of 
air, and accordingly he set out for a trip to the 
other island, leaving his young wife, whose nu- 
merous and constantly increasing nursery duties 
kept her at home. ‘The time fixed for his re- 
turn was drawing near, when Mrs. P—— was 
one night awakened by a scream from her eldest 
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child, a little girl four or five years old, who was 
sleeping in the same bed with her mother. The 
child had awakened suddenly in a paroxysm of 
terror, and for some time no soothings were of 
any avail: all she would do was to point persist 

ently to one corner of the room, while she sobbed 
out, ‘*Oh! poor papa! poor papa! all dripping 
with water ! all dripping with water!” Of course 
she was first petted and then laughed at, scolded 
for a silly little girl, and assured that papa could 
not possibly have been there; but when Mrs. 
P reflected that her husband was probably 
at that moment on the sea, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she felt her heart grow sick with 
anxiety. A few days later, as she and her chil- 
dren were sitting down to their breakfast, she 
saw one of their few neighbors riding up to the 
door. That he should have come away from 
his home in the busy morning hours betokeved 
something unusual, and no sooner had she look- 
ed in his face than she exclaimed: ‘‘ ‘Tell me at 
once, my husband is drowned!” “ How did you 
know ?” he responded, thus confirming her fears ; 
and he handed to her a copy of a local newspa 

per, in which she read that the steamer by which 
her husband had intended to return had found- 
ered at sea. The date tallied with her child's 
dream, and that circumstance seemed to her 
conclusive; so that when her friend tried to 
point out to her that there was no proof of her 
husband’s death, she only answered that she had 
received a fearful warning, and gave herself up 
to her sorrow. At the end of a few days Mr. 
P—— quietly walked in, and was a good deal 
astonished at the agony of almost terrified joy 
with which his arrival was greeted. It was by 
the merest chance that he had not been in the 
lost vessel; he had taken his passage, and had 
actually gone on board, when he was struck with 
the extreme lowness of the bulwarks, and thought 
that, should there be bad weather, he, with his 
still helpless arm, might be in some danger of 
being washed overboard. He therefore returned 
to the shore, and arranged to come by the next 
ship instead. So there the story ends, except that 
we will hope no time was lost in administering a 
dose of physic to the troublesome little dreamer. 


The next story, perhaps, ought hardly to be 
placed in the same category with the others, 
since it is possible that the warning may have 
prevented its own fulfillment. 

My great-grandmother was an active Lady 
Bountiful to a very rustic country population, 
over whose affairs, temporal and spiritual, she 
exercised a benevolent if slightly tyrannical 
sway. Among her most frequent pensioners 
was Soft Billy, as he was called—a poor, half- 
witted lad, generally quite harmless, but subject 
to occasional fits of temper, in which he was 
hard to deal with. One night she dreamed that 
she was walking along a lane in the neighbor- 
hood, when, from a gap in the hedge, Soft Billy 
suddenly jumped down into the path before her, 
brandishing a reaping-hook. His flaming eyes 
and distorted face showed that his ‘‘ dark hour” 
was upon him, and in another second he had 
flown at her, his fingers were griping her throat 
with deadly strength, the steel flashed before her 
eyes, the very bitterness of death was rushing 
over her, and she awoke—awoke quivering all 
over, the cold perspiration standing on her fore- 
head, and her heart beating to suffocation. It 
was long before she could force herself to meet 
Soft Billy, even in the presence of others, and 
for months she avoided the lane which she had 
traversed in her dream. At last some sudden 
case of distress in the village called for her pres- 
ence, some sick child was to be physicked, or 
some wife-beating husband to be brought to 
book; and my great-grandmother set forth, 
never recollectimg, till she had gone some dis- 
tance, that she must inevitably pass through the 
dreaded lane. On she went, laughing at her 
own fears, till suddenly she saw before her the 
very gap which had appeared in her dream, and 
which she had never noticed before, and at that 
moment, from that very gap, down jumped Soft 
silly, and in his hand he brandished a reaping- 
hook. The dream, in all its horrors, seemed on 
the verge of fulfillment; but my great-grand- 
mother was a strong-minded woman, and, though 
her heart was throbbing with terror, she neither 
fainted nor screamed; she walked straight up to 
the idiot, and gave him a kindly greeting 
am glad to see you, Billy; I am walking to the 
end of the lane, and now you shall take care of 
me.” The lad, highly flattered, was meek and 
amiable in a moment, and they walked the rest 
of the way together, she keeping up an incessant 
chatter in her most cheery tones, though her 
heart was doubtless beating at every swing of 
the ungainly figure, and every flourish of the 
deadly weapon in the poor, purposeless fingers 
At the cottage door she thanked him, and wished 
him good-by ; and it will readily be believed that 
she procured another escort fur her walk home. 


Now for my last story, which I had from the 
lips of a venerable old Presbyterian minister, the 
last man to indulge his imagination. 

He was in the habit of going every Sunday 
afternoon to conduct the worship at a little vil- 
lage on the coast of Scotland. One Saturday 
night he dreamed a vivid dream. He saw the 
village, and the bay, the waves tossing and beat- 
ing in a storm, and he saw a pleasure-boat up- 
set, and dashed to pieces against the rocks 
Two men were buffeting with the water, fight 
ing for their lives; one a fair, slight youth, tl 
other a middle-aged sailor. As the dreamer 
looked he saw them both clutch at and 
to a floating spar; it swayed and sank under 
the double weight, and while the thought passed 
through his mind—‘‘it can never support them 
both”—he saw the sailor deliberately raise his 
fist and strike his companion a blow which 
stunned him. The young man loosed his hold, 
and, as he sank into the sea, the sieeper awo 


cing 
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A few Sundays afterward he was greeted with | ** What would you have me call you? ] N hetle ‘ Vi ' R ) ' la om . . 
the news that « pl isu boat had been upset, **Call me Digby, if un like . P k of . ' 
that the of a young English traveler had ** Bat I don't like, and therefore I shall d y ‘ P M | | P 
1 wash on shore. and that an elderly sea nothing of the sort ' | ] | ‘ 
was the only survivor The man was a *Oh, Miss Chuttne I am not naturally of a \ N t I 
x deal injured, and wa n bed at a public mercenary disposition—quite the contrary, I a I | ' er and 
house, to which the corpse af the pow young trav sure you; but I can not offer you my heart ar | i a4 and 
eler ha conveyed The minister at hand with eighteen shillings a week in it, and If ‘ ° — 
» once be taken thither, and so strong nothing in perspective at is the le rea € i P — . 
ly was he impressed with the conviction that his why I allude to my venerable aunt By-the ] P idle 
dream had had a literal fuifillment that he en bye, miss, ain't aunts with a little n fine t Is y . - os 
e} llac nee tntione ? “Ml . : ® ae 4 
the room of the sick man with the fullest inten stitution 4 ats l > . j a wipes os all 
tion of taxing hrm with murder But when he **Mr. Chick, you will oblige me by getting } sist M G ‘ ‘ 
approached the bed he saw a face t ywtally unlike | down from that wall, and lea g off your ab ] k i” , . a‘e thx 
the one which had haunted ! and every conversation H Aus -_ : . to break , ~ “we 
feature of which ivid impressed on his } ‘Absurd conversation! Is Love an absurd { it d t ! got t , a he water 
memory His visit to the poor dead youth had ? 
a like result ‘It is in some instances, especially when we say of é t Bles aid the 
conceive a passion for what can never be our Ar N , the sta eman. and 
vd 
. —— ‘* Just my sentiments to a T. miss: the tis ‘ v e¢ * P . f ob 
OLD AND NEW ; . . : ‘ ea en 
’ LJ A [ | E . an absurdity lar t it strange © that ft ‘ very ¥ | t ‘ nt 4 eta see 
' onee wits tesiean anal are lots of people who never know when they are \ f 
rr " kened strings +} 1 
; . making themseives ndicule } ’ l t re e side f the 
nest and a rott eel ; : 
" keth the lives of kings; | **It is, indeed,” re ne Amelia, sm gto; i s im 
is 1 to woe r wea herself I ’ 
A bird th fivtters on tired wings Excuse me. 1 } I k " : re tt 
The sla sin that will not } 6 
And st heavy for him that slings: subject, andr ArTT : i £ a tror { 
And a puls » quick for the earth's slow swings hanging so long t us the ft I £5 : ! Dig 
An ancient woman, whose quaverings was standing on gave wa t five x I I g ‘ ‘ 
Shake the sense from her utterings, : . 
With an “Oh for the light of the fade + | ago. Oh, give me some hope iv that ido | nine, te k came g 
t t gs! not regard ine with such aversion that g 
* Sir exting A ‘ M , I at it’s 
here you go again It's true, I am not k, ca F boot ise " : ‘ © Let 
l A morn ight much to look at I haven't got altoget the st pe ‘ 
y A sor aristocratic or military cut about me, [I k ga \ 6 ; . 
’ A - but then, you see, every body can't be the t A f-satist is thoug re the fit Ame 
: Ane voking at last on light: army I had a brother once, and he enlisted K.ver r el I f flight . ft I fee ta tha 
l 6 free in its w : into a foot regiment, and was drummed out for It a | re nd t t id wre re { G daane urself 
A aweet bride t in a a ‘ ° | ' ' ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
i He pgm bor deserting in a fortnight, so that's somethir g to Digby f I f it it 
t A lover that laughs at reckonings ward it; but if I am not a gentleman, at ar P . 
3 A child just out of ite leading-strings; rate I am not a worthless fellow, like s i b k I bo f 4 D ‘ g wit r | 
And a true yed I 1 I wr i ir ee fi rs ll ] , , 
‘ : 5 swells—all shirt collar and cuffs, miss f wak 4 
The eun-lit hair from her brow, and sings ‘ : 
1 “ And it’s hey for the f the ap va! ** Reall Sir, this « versation g . t RF r ancé Y . . 
t And it’s ho for the bliss of - lec ings ‘I know what you are going to say; but d ky f f I kee ere 
ne e for ¢ Traptua th s » b . c . 
t And it's ay for the raj for I a listen to me for a moment There's y ’ s reve f r nt e. H I | ' 
n the we 1 new-blossomed for Love and me 
rh , waking up, for I just now heard him sneeze, so Iw ‘ k k f f give I 
I must be very brief Oh, Miss ¢ ittne I ct I { ‘ 
, . 
Tal hy Wy rATEP pIrrn love you to distraction—I am your devoted slave Phe time e.” 3 yh. n ed poor 1) me 
BLIGHTED BY A WATER-BUTT. ; ‘he t poor Dig , 
e Don't refuse me all at once dont 1 IT IY inted the ¢ ire r | r 4 ‘ 
’ On a pk usant autumnal evening, not many young affections in the bud! There is a future t I neig r <7) ’ \ ot 4 
e years ago, two personages mig have been ob in store for us: think of what I told 1 about I elf gent é t eighbort i 1) 
served sitting in two back gardens in St. Ber my aunt, and give me some hope und { Fe ate P e 
y edict’s Road, Highbury, and separated only by a “ Mr. Chick! 4 . { . ' , a 
brick wall ** Miss Chuttney !” here's Ar P § r F g 
One was a female, young, fair, and of prepos ‘* Will you oblige me in this one instance ? Ss he pick ' . r—spare me ! i ‘ 
sessing appearance; the other a male also young, ** Certainly I will ou may command ms threw them e ng ‘ +} ET ee 1) , . Pe 
g but short, stout, snub-nosed, insignificant, and oe Very well I see that pa is coming er ro } let r go this | ¢ 
f unprepossessing the garden; so go away, and leave off tl I vw above aut é that ever attemy P 
t The name of lady was Amelia—Amelia | sense.” muffled-up { Amelia ( fect—s ere 
13 Thuttney, only daughter of a retired major i ** Nonsense. Miss Chuttnev ! ID 
t the Indian arm that of the gentleman was Here the major’s voice struck in, gruff H Is that Mr. ( k 
Digby Chick, his position being that of copying ‘¢ Amelia, my love, who are you talking t ( ents rang like m ears 0 I t sa ¢ of the 
y clerk in a solicitor’s office in Throgmorton | eh? I thought I heard voices Ye s me, your g 5 k Q 
q Street, City ** Voices, papa! surely 1 must have beer H t es t 
4 Had any casual observers been glancing into | dreaming. Go away 4 t \ I'll give ef 
those gardens at the moment this narrative be As the major app« awn W f ? fe. s L ¢ t . 
id gins, they would have seen Mr. Chick busily en his house Mr. Chick 1 from tl Q) s g fr 
at gaged in propping a square box aga the wall | as if he had been shot, and vanishe loot Is the g gate ope W g ‘ 
' _ ’ 
er whiclt separated his own from the other garden Weeks passed away, during wl time Mr . t! the ke ’ hte ( ¢ } ema 
1g That done, he mounted cautiou as if to tr Chick embraced every opportunit heneve t s t. Have 3 t f t 
y 
sll ] weight, and finding the arrangement suffi Miss Chattney was alone in the garden, of f stout string ¢ } | rted , r Dig 
@. ciently strong and perfectly satisfactory, he dis claring his passion for her, much to her 4 i ‘ I t f I te t 
It mounted 1 producing a pocket mb, pro but he was a most irrepressible and pertina (m eare fror f ¢ y x ere 
et ceeded to tittivate his hair after the fashion of lover, and no amount of discouragement s« ed t ediate t {I let f t ‘ 
id sundry small and fussy gentlemen who are anx to damp his ardor in the least; and the young | Here 
ad ious that their appearance should create an im lady, although at times greatly annoyed Let one er fit down tor and I'll faster D ! ( . the gurgled-out 
on pression That done, Mr. Chick again mounted somewhat amused at his constancy vhen. t t to the rope, and 1 cal aw it 1 56 r re 
the box, and holding on to the wall with both | her great surprise, one evening she found the { There are two large ks to faste to the Neve ; , sughter 
,r hands, proceeded to gaze into his neighbor's | lowing epistle, addressed to her, de ited on t a eve k at 
to garden At this juncture, ho frail | dust-bin at the back of the house Amelia f ed Dig t nd in a Neve ' Ag go now 
hy support gave way suddenly, b chin f t r as f S I hel; . asked 
1s contact with the wall as to graze “ Aporep Miss Cuvrryver,—Tr gt f, . : 
i . ‘ in aod ings toward you are reciprocated, I take the 
he | i make his eyes water by reason | », yposing a plan for y« ul, w “ ng time: I have ‘ @ with 
er ¢ I lated to ineure our mut piness y ar () Mr. ¢ ] ~ ‘ } ¢ t ' 
he k was of a pe ‘ nature, | Course, acquainted with the sentiments I profess t I I rea keep tf I h longer 
. nd ward you, as every « i past tv al . 
and © not ca . Cverses . 20 have declared them to y top of the ¢ : r I IT ‘ f i its 
without more ado, he re-erected his piat wall; but I can fully ur a a oe . I D at t t c . AS SUD- 
f form. and agai woke er the wall at his fair | of offending your exce . lj I ‘ ‘ ¢ tics & y 
ee " r nd does not appear to view me with a favor e eve ee ? . : J 
Nneig r , ~~ ONE » we seit — fact, quite the reverse, for scowls fier . . g berore € ‘ rf r y | 
1 either did not or would t appear to see him whenever we meet, wt 1 is very seldor a 1 ik g t k ¥ va have t P fe atom | ] ‘ e 
d ‘*Ha! hum!” coughed Mr. Chick my business to avoid hi ; b ue en 
, \ ° 1. ow, ous ware that we are bot ‘ 
rN There being no notice taken of this salutation, “ GS FSS ate Owe ‘ ‘ i] 
>=” to be responsible for o A t 
er after a few moments Mr. Chick ated his any further preface, t = te oe ' 8 k A : 
. conch in a louder key day. If you agree to my pr n, 4 steve 
’ 1 nto execution on Monday eve Tt reas 4 ' . 
‘ his time the young | looked up from her | ™% A " H I f . 
I r us tame = " is I say Monday is, that I have obtair k's 
book in the direction of the sound from my employers, and ey . g g 
of ** (;o0d-evening, miss,” said , | honey-moon at Margate uve - 9 . g . . - 
" ’ _ >: ‘ © can secure to the } . ‘ 
j ‘* Good-evening, Mr. Chick te ladder, which w = oe . , V hat ] D g ng, 
oa “ >” ked I = fide your room; and li you an arr , 
Is papa out or at home, miss?” as d digby garden gate un ed that nig excay : p gnon 
** He's asleep in the back parlor I'll go and | very easily eff ‘ f ‘ I g t 1 
el wake him if you wis! to speak to him returned Oh, Miss Chuttney I -_ ap ree 8 | yu 
ar at « a g 
the young lady, rising - Peay eet Oo OP 
‘¢Pray don't think of such a thing, miss; it r dusk I w " a t g , 
rs ain't him I wish to speak to; it’s you sw ‘Yes es 
1 4 rive ‘ I a~hi im a ir Owl! ¥ " 
ed ** Me—Mr. Chick “on The é r ‘ , i that a Officer. » e a man of sound 
at ‘* You, Miss Chuttney! Don't wake your papa was we seeme tt ls edit t e for Now 
on any account—pray dont He's a most es- ** Really, th it - : : ' 
imable gentleman, I am well aware; but per ble,” said the young lady to herself, af ing | spl la t Dig | ‘ , 
the haps he might object to my climbing up the wall | the above effusion. ‘‘I'veag ‘ ate \ ] ema j 
1e and looking over into his garden, and—and talk- | thislettertopapa. Shall I shall I not P; Hal t t g 
i ing to you, miss.” lit-tle_fin-ger, tell me true, shall I show this let-ter ats that Burglars I A fte ! ‘ exert ‘ e part of the 
v *{ think it is not able, Mr. Chick.” to pa-paorno! Yes!—no! Yes! ' Yes a Blesse stable, | Dig vas a g ed 
i “And I think it extremely probable. Oh, | The oracle says yes! and so I will Now, the g f v, ] ¢ me | from his f able qua 
Miss Chuttney, it may perhaps be presumptive And having come to this conclus she went t of that ? N s the 1 und 
of me to say so. but pre bablv vou are not aware in-doors for the purpose Now noth zy as ¢ any ¢ ‘ but ‘ . P 
that I adore you. The indignation and surprise of the n rmay | few things e diff f I t. If Dig 
Sir!” be imagined, as his daughter informed hin r ny 8 t the t this ‘ ot , . © 6 
** Don’t speak to me like that, miss. It’s quite | cumstantially, of Mr. Chick's protestations of d them trv t t H Digds 
true, I can assure you. My position at present | votion, and wound up by reading the letter t H Dig 1 as he was jena I 
' is a humble one, but my prospects are good. I | him ible. fror ‘ tt Hus } eman. 
have expectations, great expectations, from an ‘*Confound his impndence!” said the major, | I can a that l right , it i. not 
g old aunt of mine in the cc try—extremely eld- | striding about the room ‘* A low-born. under Or f - returned the officer 
| erly person. nearly a hur ed now; but sized, sneaking lit v yond like he is, t c 4 ghte I 
i longest lane has a turning, and she can’t li to aspire to hand of n i LY é S 
ever, you know ought to have told me of this impertine sag af " 





; 
; ‘“‘ Sir! | fore. Hang me, if I won't : pol , . if 
, ‘‘Don't say ‘Sir’ to me in that tone, if you | ajelly! Ti—IU— It's a great deal worse than that s awfully | as spok t he i story t 
j please, Miss Chuttney; call me any) thing but ‘* Papa dear ! don’ ] ] 
ke, * Sir my part, I think the; 
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